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r*2 a m^\ here is something instinctive about teaching- about instructing by precept* example, or experience. 
I I **\Ye do it willingly and with great joy with our children, our grandchildren, each other. Yet. feu or 
I I and feuer of us now choose to make teaching our life's work. And frequently, those who do 
J I choose teaching abandon the profession at the end of their first year of teaching or within the 
first five years. 

In realitv. we ha\e reached the point of diminishing returns in this nation. The old cadre— the u hite. middle- 
class women who could choose nursing or teaching if they wanted a profession— has become part of our 
past. The new cadre — the pool of talented top male and female minority students — if thoughtfully tapped 
and carefully cultivated, will unquestionably strengthen the teaching profession. 

Without teachers, our efforts to reform school finance and restructure education will count for nothing. 
Yet. in our society, the educational model is the antithesis of the medical model Physicians clearb are 
the most important members of a medical team, yet in education, teachers all too frequently must fight 
tor the right to be treated professionally, not even as a part of a team, but as isolated indiv iduals. The 
rewards accrued from attending professional meetings, serving on commissions, and traveling for profes- 
sional growth often go to district staff without classroom assignments. Clearly, our school districts tirst 
priority must be to support classroom teachers by providing vital professional and administrative expertise 
and b\ creating an environment in which teachers feel supported. Just as we ha\e come to understand 
that the students who attend a school are everyone's concern, so must we feel about teachers. 

\linorit\ teachers working at schools where cultural values and attitudes differ drastically from their own 
arc at a disadvantage. Because thev are not part of the dominant culture, their needs may be easilv neglected. 
On the other hand, schools do share values of quality, service, motivation and experimentation. Through 
shared \ alues. schools must initiate the new minority teacher into the clan. Through differing values, schools 
must be sensitive to the ethnic or cultural diversity of their flesh-and-blood colleagues, knowing that in 
time, such diversity makes the goals of the school truly come alive. 
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Achieving an Ethnically-Diverse 
Teaching Force 

By Leslie Huliiig-Austin 

LB.! Institute for the Improvement of Teaching and Learning 
Southwest Texas State I niversitv 



r^f msjk ' m monograph represents the collect i\c efforts of numerous individuals committed to promoting 
^||^* Increased ethnic and cultural di\ersit\ in the reaching profession, included in this publication 
I I are both the proceedings of a recent conference and descriptions and findings from three exclex 
J| L of projects that ha\e been supported h\ grants from the Texas Kducation Agcnex, This 
monograph is made possible through the efforts uf representatives from public schools, universities, education 
^er\ ice agencies, and business and industn . 

History and Background 

In oidei tor this monograph to he placed in its proper context, it is nctcssan to share some of the historv 
and background leading to its production. 

Recruitment and Retention Grants 

From 1 C WK-|W0 P the Texas Kducation Agency funded three cycles of grants focused on attracting and 
retaining minorities in the teaching profession. In the spring of l^SS, four institutions received grants on 
Strengthening the Quality of ( Candidates in Teacher Kducation" from the Texas Kducation Agency. These 
institutions included Our Lady of the Lake. I'niversicy of North Texas. Southwest Texas State lni\erxit\. 
and Texas Woman's [ imersirv. In the spring of 1^84. an additional seven grants were awarded for "Attracting 
and Retaining Qualitx Candidates in Teacher Kducation." Recipient institutions included Kdmburg 
Consolidated Independent School {)istrict. Kxtension Instruction and Materials ( '.enter ar The I'nnersity 
of Texas .it \ustin. Region ti> Kducation Scrtice ('enter. Texas Weslevan College. Texas Woman s 
I m\ersit\. ( ni\erstt> of Houston, and The I nnersitx of Texas at Kl Paso. 

In the tall ot l 4 #K*#, eight grants were awarded for 'Knhanting the Qualitv of Retention of Minorit\ Teachers 
and Teachers in Critical Shortage \reas/' Recipient institutions included 'The t msersitv of Texas at Kl 
Paso. North Texas State I'imcrsity. Laredo State I nnersity, Kdinburg Consolidated Independent School 
District. Vsleta Independent School District. Houston Independent School District. Region 10 Kducation 
Sen ice ( enter, and Intcrcoiturul Development Research Association (IDRA). IDRA was also awarded 
a grant to coordinate the general management arid e\alnation ot the eight programs. The actnities of the 
projects from these three cvcles of grants jre described in the III. Implementation section of this monograph. 
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The Recruitment and Retention Network 



Provisions for the establishment of a Teacher Education Recruitment and Retention Network were in- 
cluded as a part of the Southwest Texas State I'nivcrsicy Project (a Cycle I grant award). The Network 
is founded on a belief that individuals and institution*; concerned about attracting and retaining minorities 
in the teaching profession can learn from each other and can benefit from opportunities to communicate 
and collaborate with one another. The Adolph Coors Company donated 320.000 to support the operation 
of the Recruitment and Retention Network. Network activities have included several day-long meetings 
of the grant recipients, the production of a network newsletter, presenting network activities at various 
professional meetings, and co-hosting a statewide conference on "Statfing' Texas Schools With an Kthnicsilly- 
Diverse Teaching Force." 

San Antonio Conference 

On March 30-31, IWO, a conference on "Staffing Texas Schools With An Kthnically-Diverse Teaching 
Force" was cosponsored by the Recruitment and Retention Network. Texas Education Agency. Southwest 
'Texas State University, and the Adolph doors Company. Conference co-chairs were Leslie Huling-Auscin, 
Southwest Texas State University and Kvangelina (iah an Cuellar. Texas Kducation Agency, who worked 
with a planning committee to structure the conference agenda and format. Conference planning commit- 
tee members included Ruth Caswell, Texas Woman's University; Jon M. Hngelhardt, The University of 
Texas at Kl Paso: Lynda Haynes. Texas Kducation Agency; W. Robert Houston, University of Houston; 
KlvaG. Laurel. Kdinburg Consolidated Independent School District; Aurelio Montemayor. Intercuttural 
Development Research Association; Will Nicklas, University of North 'Texas, and Abelardo Villarreal. 
Intercuttural Development Research Association. Planning meetings for the conference were held in 
November 198 1 *. and in January February, and March 1990. 

Members of the planning committee clearly wanted this conference to be a collaborative, interactive working 
conference rather than a m mi and listen conference. Karly in the planning, committee members recognised 
that achieving an ethnicallv-diverse teaching forte involves various phases of the teacher education con- 
tinuum spanning recruiting, preparing, inducting, and retaining. Further, there w as recognition of the various 
role groups involved in this enterprise: university and public school personnel as well as community and 
business representatives. These insights led to the development of the conceptual framework for the con- 
ference shown below: 



Recruiting and Retaining Minority Teachers 





Public 
Schools 


I nivcrsitits 


Legislature 
and TEA 
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Each TEA grant-sponsored project w as in\ ited to send a team of participants that included university and 
public school educators and community representatives. In addition, policymakers and representatives from 
advocacy groups and business/industry were invited to participate. Approximately 100 persons participated 
in the conference and worked together to develop recommendations for the 1990s for achieving an ethnically- 
diverse teaching force. 

A pre-conferencc mixer was held on the evening of March 29, 1990, and provided participants with the 
opportunity to get acquainted and to interact informally about their v arious recruitment and retention efforts. 
On the morning of March 30, 1990. participants received an overview of the structure and a format of 
the conference. ( Charles M. Hodge* Dean of Education at Lamar ("niversitv. presented the keynote address: 
"The Impact of An Ethnically-Diverse Staff on the Quality of Education." The remainder of the conference 
was structured around the four "strands" of recruiting, preparing, inducting* and retaining. Each strand 
was assigned two facilitators to record notes and present highlights of the group's Work at various points 
in the conference. 

Facilitators included: 



Recruiting: Jon M. Engelhardt. The I niversitv of Texas at El Paso 
(iloria Contrcras. University of North Texas 

Preparing: \\\ Robert Houston. The I niversitv of Houston 
Margarita Calderon. Ysieta 1SD 

Inducting: Elva (i. Laurel* Edinburg (USD 

Ro\ Johnson* Intercultural Development Research Association 

Retaining: Aurelio Montemavor. Intercultural Development Research Association 
Ruth Caswell. Texas Woman's rmversity 



For the first small group session, participants were assigned to one of the four strands: ( ! ) attracting minoi its 
teachers (recruiting): il) supporting the teacher preparation of minorities (preparing): (3) assisting minority 
teachers in the first years of teaching (inducting): and (4) beyond the first years: retaining minorities in 
the teaching profession (retaining). By assigning participants to strand groups, conference facilitators hoped 
to promote increased interaction among the v arious role groups represented at the conference and to en- 
courage the collective thinking of persons who might not regularly focus on the specific strand topic. In 
the morning session, pafticipants focused on what constitutes a working definition of an ethnkallv-div erse 
teaching force and identified key issues related to the strand topic. 

\t the luncheon, facilitators from each strand reported on the discussions that occurred in their groups. 
In the afternoon, facilitators conttnued working in their strands and participants were encouraged to work 
in the strand in which they were the most interested. The focus of the afternoon session was on identifying 
solutions and generating recommendations for public schools, universities, legislators, the state education 
agency, educational organizations and service agencies, advocacy groups, and business and industry. At 
the end of the day. all the participants reconvened and facilitators gave reports on their group's discussions 
and recommendations. 

On March 31. I approximately 10 conference facilitators and synthesizers met to refine the work 
from the prev tons day and to make subsequent writing assignments to synthesize the discussions and recom- 
mendations from the various groups. 
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Organization of Monograph 



This monograph is organised into four sections, Section 1 is an "Overview" which includes an introduction 
on che importance of achieving an ethnically-diverse teaching force and on the need to devote attention 
and resources to this critical topic. Included in Section II is a piece on "Defining an Ethnically-Diverse 
Teaching Force" that incorporates the thinking of conference participants, and the conference keynote 
address by Charles M. Hodge. 

The third section on "Issues and Recommendations" includes an introduction that shares some of the flavor 
of the conference strands: recruiting, preparing, inducting, and retaining. In the fourth section on 
"Implementation" authors from eight of the TEA-funded projects share descriptions of their projects along 
with the insights, findings, and recommendations related to achieving an ethnically-diverse teaching force. 

In conclusion, this monograph is founded on a belief that it is important to achieve an ethnically-diverse 
teaching force and it is necessary for various role groups to work together to achieve this goal. 
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Defining an Ethnically-Diverse 
Teaching Force 



By Leslie Huling-Austin 

Southwest Texas State University 

Kvangelina Gulvan Cuellar 
Texas Kducation Agency 



t the March .*<ML IWO, conference on Staffing the Texas Schools With An Kthnicallv-l)i\crse 
Ik Vl caching iorce. participants spent the day discussing issues related to the recruitment and retention 
\ui minority teachers and dev eloping recommendations tor the 1WIK to enhance cultural and ethnic 
diversity in the teaching profession. The Conference Planning Committee believed that an 
important first step in this process was for participants to develop a common understanding of what con- 
stitutes an ethnically -diverse teaching force. Participants were encouraged to have a free-flowing discussion 
on this topic, and were given a broad focus that encompassed two key questions: 

I. What is an ethnically -diverse teaching force? 

J. Is an ethnically -diverse teaching force desirable? If so. whv? 

Diversity in both ethnicity and job-related roles was a kev factor in grouping administrators, professors, 
experienced teachers, nov ice teachers, community members, and other educators into small discussion 
sessions. As each participant expressed answers to both questions* each drew from his/her own conceptual 
understanding of what comprises an ethnically-diverse teaching force. At first glance, both questions ap- 
peared to be simple with perhaps obvious answers. However, as conference facilitators expected, the answers 
generated by participants were complex and perceptive. 

The momentum was kept at a high level as representatives from institutions of higher education, school 
districts, education service centers, the state board of education, professional educational organizations, 
and communities shared different perspectives. Mutual sharing and cooperative learning became ev ident 
as participants initial responses, shaded vv ith overtones of self-interest, gave way to broader, multi-faceted 
discussions. It was apparent that participants felt unique, respected and appreciated as their collaborative 
efforts turned tunnel vision" into expanded vision. The conference provided participants an opportunity 
to become part of a creative process that encouraged and welcomed different perspectives as indicators 
of diversitv. It also provided a vehicle for reaching a common knowledge base. A mutual goal or mission 
became a focal point for all involved. By working together, everyone strived to improve communication 
and gam an understanding of the issues. 
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What Is An Ethnically-Diverse Teaching Force? 



As conference facilitators expected, this question generated a multitude of responses as enthusiastic par- 
ticipants shared their points of \iew. In general, an ethnically-diverse teaching force was defined in both 
physical and philosophical terms as follows: 

1. An ethnicalh -diverse teaching force is a proportional representation of today's ethnically "diverse 
or multicultural society. This frequently cited response refers to the lack of such representation within 
the ethnic distribution of students. Othei definition* in this category ottered an ethnic alK -balanced 
range of approximate percentages, or ratios of the teaching force to the student population as a wav 
to promote ethnic and cultural diversity. Hon ever, participants were prompt to caution us that merely 
having representatives of ethnically-diverse populations max or may not represent cultural diversity. 

2. An ethnically niivcrse teaching force culturally represents today \ pluralistic or multicultural society. 
A frequently cited response was that an ethnically-diverse teaching force is defined within the context 
of all cultures and extends to cultures within cultures. Other responses refer to a teaching force that 
is sensitive to the characteristics and learning styles of all students. It is a teaching force that thrives 
on diversity as a means of maximizing creativ ity. It is a teaching force that strives to eradicate prejudice 
bv encouraging the value of students learning from each other's cultural backgrounds. It refers to a 
teaching force which works together at professional and social gathv .igs or functions. It refers to a 
reaching force that encourages students to work together as culturally blended groups. It is a teaching 
force that evolves from a sense of mutual respect* care and responsibility and that is based on the 
skills and collaborative efforts of various individuals, regardless of origin. Htimately, it refers to the 
emergence of a teaching population that is sensitive to. and possesses a hunger for knowledge about 
all cultures. 

I pon close observation of the participants* vanetx of answers, it became evident that a continuum might 
be present. For example, participants agreed that the ultimate goal is to establish a teaching force that 
is representative of today s pluralistic society. Kthnic as well as cultural diversity must be achieved. However, 
situations might exist in which an ethnically-diverse teaching force includes teachers from different ethnic- 
groups who are so much a part of the dominant culture that they provide very little cultural diversity. 

With these points in mind, a first attempt at a continuum is made in Figure 1 with the full realization 
that many additional points along the entire spectrum of the continuum are possible. 



Figure 1 
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Why Is An Ethnically-Diverse leaching Force Desirable? 



Participants worked diligently to reach a consensus. They determined that an ethnically-diverse teaching 
force is desirable and that there are undesirable effects on the educational program when such a teaching 
force is not a reality. Participants generated a number of reasons why an ethnically-diverse teaching force 
is desirable and these are summarized as follows: 

1 , Minority students need role models. This is the most frequently cited reason for the need to have 
minorities in the teaching profession. Participants presented a lid argument emphasizing the need for 
minority students to witness good, strong, successful and product i\e role models that match their own 
cultural and ethnic backgrounds. Discussion groups went on to speculate that if minority children had 
more minority teachers, it might be substantial easier in the vears ahead to recruit them into the teaching 
profession. 

2. Minority teachers bring additional insists and perspectives to the job of teaching. Participants tended 
to believe that minority teachers may be more sensitive or more tuned in to the needs of minority students 
and less likely to misinterpret cultural differences as a learning problem. With increasing numbers of 
minority students entering the school system each vear> the teaching force can only be strengthened 
by the infusion of teachers who bring with them ethnic and cultural diversity. 

.V AH students benefit from having teachers who represent today's pluralistic society If students are to 
be trulv prepared for the real world, they need exposure to a teaching force that is representative of 
the larger society. Without an ethnically-diverse teaching force, students* awareness and experience are 
limited and their ability to interact w ith all segments of society is severely restricted. There is a need 
for a good mix of ethnically-diverse educators who can ease barriers and add value to student learning 
by providing each indiudual with an equal opportunity to become the best teacher possible: teachers 
who expect to enhance each student's learning potential, regardless of ethnic or cultural background. 

4. An ethnical!} -diverse teaching force can bring stability to the staffing of schools in some regions that 
have traditionally experienced high teacher turnover rates. Many districts that serve large percentages 
of minority students have had to resort to recruiting in far-away places to staff their classrooms. Many 
ot these incoming teachers experience "culture shock" and soon leave the district to return home, thus 
further contributing to the high teacher turnover rate. Teachers from the same ethnic and cultural 
backgrounds as the student population are more likely to adjust to teaching in such a setting and are 
more likely to remain in their teaching positions longer. For these reasons, the infusion of additional 
minority teachers can have a very positive influence on the stability of staffing in some regions of the country. 

In light of the prc\ ious four points, many of the negative effects of not having an ethnically-diverse teaching 
force are self-evident. However, one group of participants summed up the situation most succinctly when 
they wrote. "We want children in schools that reflect the larger society. . . Not having an ethnicalK -diverse 
teaching staff retards the ahilttv <>t students to become good citizens/* 

While strongly endorsing the belief that an ethnically-diverse teaching force is desirable, participants were 
also clear in issuing cautions: 

I . While it is important that all students develop an appreciation for their own culture and others, perpetuating 
a culture should not be at the expense of preparing students to enter and be productive in the mainstream 
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of society. An example given by participants was that while students should be encouraged to maintain 
their own cultural traditions, they should also be exposed to the traditions of the dominant culture. 
Students will become more comfortable about interacting with other cultures w hen they can confront 
them in educational settings, the workplace, and in society as a whole. 

2. Schools should provide an organizational structure that facilitates formal opportunities for ethnic and 
cultural mixing, but it is important not to interfere with the informal social structures of students. For 
example, participants suggested that in their classes students should be exposed to other students from 
a varietv of cultures and ethnic groups. However, it was felt that schools should not interfere when 
students of a like culture wish to sit together tn the lunchroom or study as a group after school. 

So W here Are We Now? 

The continuum presented in Figure 1 is not a finished product, but is presented as a beginning point to 
help clarify varying degrees of ethnic diversity in the teaching profession. By utilizing this continuum, ue 
can draw several interrelated inferences: 

1 . There s always room for improvement. Many districts would report that they are struggling to recruit 
even a few minority teachers. Other districts may have had more success and should be proud of their 
achievement: but these districts should continue to strive for improvement. Educators in these settings 
can use the continuum to challenge themselves to progress even further toward the goal of having 
a teaching force that is reflective of our pluralistic society. 

1. Hitting a moving target is difficult. Perhaps it would be helpful to visualize short-term, mid-term and 
long-range goals for recruiting and retaining minority teachers. "Success." however, as it relates to the 
composition of an ethnically-diverse teaching force remains undefined: it is like a moving target. We 
must continue to aim for that definition, while making the commitment of resources needed to make 
a long-term difference. 

3. Simple solutions to complex problems are almost always wrong, With the continuum perspectixe 
in mind, educators and policy makers can conceptualize the strategies that promise a potential pay-off 
years down the road. Hopefully, this framework can help those in charge of minority teacher recruit- 
ment and retention to resist some of the pressure to focus solelv on quick-fix solutions that have little 
likelihood of long-term success. 
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The Impact of an Ethnically-Diverse 
Staff on the quality of Education 

By Charles M. Hodge 
Lamar University 



o enhance the qualitx of education through the recruitment of a diverse teaching staff is a must 
worthy goal of an educational enterprise. Each member of the profession should accept the in- 
dividual responsibility to convey to policy makers the impact a diverse teaching staff has on 
all students who populate our schools. Diversity is not a minority issue, it is a national concern. 

The decline in diversity is accompanied by a decline in teaching as a career choice. During the period 
of 1970 to 1985. interest in the teaching profession dropped from 19.3% to 6.2%. Further* between 1977 
and 1986. the percentage of students w ho are enrolled at historically black institutions of higher education 
and who expressed an interest in teaching declined from 13.4% to 8.7%. This decline in interest in the 
teaching profession is compounded by a projected teacher shortage. The Carnegie 1 ask Force on Teaching 
as a Profession projects that 1.3 million new teachers will be needed between 1986 and 1992, Current 
data, however, reveals that the pool of new teachers to meet the demand will decrease from 87% to b5% 
during the same time period. 

The supply and demand percentages withm the teaching profession are accompanied by a decline in the 
number of minorities w ho are a pan of the teaching force. Data reported by the National Education Association 
concluded that minorities constitute only 10.3% of the teaching force. According to the National ("enter 
for Education Statistics, the 10.3% is a decline from 12.2% in 1977, Retirement and attrition rates, estimated 
to be between h to 8% annually, further exacerbate the teacher supply and demand dilemma. As the teaching 
force declines, the number of minority students in the public K-12 schools is increasing. Black children 
and Hispanic children represent 25.3% of the students in public schools. Black and Hispanic teachers, 
however, represent only 8.8% of the teaching force. Conversely, 71.2% of the children in public schools 
are white and 89.7% of the teachers are white. 

It is clear that the schooling process is threatened unless immediate and aggressive efforts are undertaken 
to attract, prepare and retain teachers. As a part of that process, constant attention must focus on the 
need for the teaching force to reflect the diversity of our society for the good of all students. 

States and indiv idual institutions must take advantage of the teacher shortfall to increase the number of 
minorities in the teaching force. Efforts to address the current circumstances have the potential for im- 
proving the supply of teachers and. at the same time, enhancing the prospects tor ethnic diversity among 
the teacher ranks. 
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The problem and the nential are further illustrated when consideration is given to statistics that highlight 
the situation for the teaching profession. For instance, during the years 1980-1986, degrees leading to 
entry level teaching decreased by 26%; and, while there are indications of increased interest currently, 
less than 10% of the education students are from minority groups. In obtaining a clearer picture of the 
profession s ills, consider that between 1976 and 1984, the number of teachers 34 years of age or less 
declined from 53% of all teachers to 37%, During the same period, teachers with four years experience 
or less declined from 27% to eight percent of all teachers. Conversely, during the same span of years, 
teachers with 1 5 or more years of classroom experience increased from 27% of all teachers to 44%. Thus, 
the teaching force is aging, young teachers are not remaining in the profession and new professionals are 
not entering the teaching enterprise. Consider also that II 5,000 teachers were hired in 198 1 , and 2 1 5,000 
are projected to be hired in 1992. Though the pool from which new teachers can be hired is shrinking, 
minority groups represent a potential supply pool. 

Adding to the dilemma is the decline in the college enrollment for minorities, especially black males. To 
illustrate, during the years 1976 and 1988, the college enrollment for low income, black, young males 
decreased from 40% to 30%. By gender, in 1988, 36% of the females from the same km income popula- 
tion attended college as compared to 23% of the males from the same population. 

The supply and demand is having a major impact on the teaching profession nationally. The lack of career 
interest and the less than desirable college enrollment rate of minorities are seriously affecting efforts to 
create a more balanced racial and ethnic diversity within the teaching force. Here in Texas, the situation 
reflects the national circumstance, in Texas, minorities constitute 49% of the total public school enrollment. 
Black and Hispanic teachers constitute 32% of the total teaching force in Texas. According to recent data, 
the enrollment of blacks in Texas higher education is 8.3% of the total student population (compared 
to 12% black population in Texas). The enrollment of Hispanrcs in Texas higher education is 13,7% 
(compared to 24% Hispanic population in Texas). For Texas there are some added signs of encouragement 
that, one hopes* can be translated into more minority teachers for Texas* classrooms. From 1989 to 1990, 
the black students* enrollment in higher education increased by 5.5% for a total of 1 .743 students. During 
the same period. 1989 to 1990, the number of Hispanic students enrolled in higher education increased 
by 4,340 students, for a percent increase of 8.6. In spite of these increases, retention remains a problem 
and incentives for choosing teaching as a career option must be provided. 

Hstablishing a more diverse teaching force suggests a simple, though monumental, task. Demographics 
indicate a sufficient pool of potential minority teachers. The task is to increase the high school graduation 
rate of minority students, insure their enrollment in institutions of higher education, develop successful 
retention programs, and encourage and entice these minority students to consider teaching as a career 
option. Additionally, there must be a concerted effort by representatives from institutions of higher education 
and other educational enterprises, to establish and foster state-wide programs that will result in a more 
diverse teaching force, and the restoration of the teaching profession to a level of community respect. 

Through collaboration and partnerships, some efforts are underway to address the issue of improving the 
level of diversity within the teaching force. Below is a brief summary of a number of efforts that combine 
the energies of colleges and school districts. 
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1. Publication; fomtifwg Minority Tern hers: J ftwthal (hide ($20.00) American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Kducation 

• summer camps explained 

• describes projects that encourage teacher aides to qualify for teaching 

• outlines 4 successful programs for recruiting minority teachers 

2. Program: North Carolina Teaching I cilous Program 

• $20,000 education loan— forgiven for teaching in North C arolina tor four \ears 

• 4 years of operation. 1.2(H) top students including 20% minority (240) 

,V Program: Minority Teacher Preparation Program. Trmersiu of Wisconsin-Whitewater 

• designed m improxe the rate of transfer minority students from run \ear colleges and assistance 
for successful completion of the teacher education program 

4. Program: SKLKCT-The Search for Excellent Leaders to Enter Careers in Teaching (White Plains 
Public Schools, Westchester Community College and Pace I niversity of Neu York) 

• recruitment of college bound adults seeking mid-life career changes 

• team-taught courses through collaboration among three institutions 

5. Mini-Corps: Federally funded recruitment and training program 

• designed to recruit and train students of migrant worker background to become bilingual teachers 

• initiated in Porterx ille, California 

• involves high schools, junior and senior institutions of higher education 

6. Program: Alternative Teacher Certification 

• The alternative routes to teacher certification in some states has resulted in an increased number 
of minority teachers. 

These summaries describe a limited number of the several projects underway nationwide to increase the 
pool of minority teachers. However, the crisis requires that much more be done to increase the interest 
in teaching as a career and to insure that the profession reflects society's diversity. To give attention to 
the crisis, members of educational enterprises must present the salient points to community leaders and 
state policy makers. It is not too late to reverse the trend. However, if the teaching profession is to reflect 
the diversity of Ameiica, efforts at the local, state and national levels must receive immediate priority. 
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Staffing Texas Schools with an 
Ethnically-Diverse Teaching Force 

By Vicky & Dill 

Texas Education .Agenc> 




he demographics regarding minority recruitment are mm direiy familiar and then impact on 
w hat educators must imminently address is sinking in at the gut level. That minority recruitment 
is a hot topic cannot be disputed (Henninger. ' Recruiting Minority Students Issues and Options/' 
Jottrrntt ttf Ttwhrr Fdtuatfrm. p. 35): neither can anyone doubt that it is a Texas-size task (Texas 
Kducation Agency. RtwranA hriefs. pp. h-8>. 

At the spring conference on "Staffing Texas Schools with an Kthnically-Diverse Teaching Force" in San 
Antonio. Texas, the demographics and the magnitude of the task only seemed to energize us and optimism 
ran high as facultv from all levels of education heard Marty Haberman note that. "'Persistence is one of 
the highest forms of intelligence in the classroom."' What is needed ts persistence and the ability to li\e 
with a variety of models, white attempting to accomplish a variety of needs simultaneously in a politically 
ambiguous, and volatile time. Into what attitudes, issues, and strategies does that persistence translate 
in the case of minority teacher recruitment? When college deans, school district specialists, first-year teachers. 
AsicniA staff members, educational organization staff* serv ice center personnel, and advocacy group members 
sit dow n in a circle and discuss their definitions of "ethnically-div erse/' restructuring takes on new meaning. 
It wears a human face. We could not look at one another and narrowly define "diverse." We began to 
hear words like "international" and "multilingual/" We could not look at the beginning minority teachers 
sitting in our circle, feeling just a bit intimidated, and not want to address directlv whatever it was that 
made it difficult for them to reach their dream; teaching in the Texas classroom. 

At one time, our children might have told us, "You have an attitude." So it was with unexpected enthusiasm, 
even an unscholarlv sense of joy. that many participants felt roles, boundaries, and turf become more pliable 
as conversations progressed. With our sleeves rolled up. our hands were tree to explore the task with com- 
mitment and a sense of expansion we would not have had in our own individual settings. We sensed a 
willingness to do what has to be done to give minorities greater access to the classroom, and we sensed 
a refusal to accept impediments or to fail This is the attitude that will effect the significant restructuring 
of organizations that have hindered minorities from entering the mainstream of our profession. 
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The issues uc addressed were many: 

• Why have we failed in the past? 

• What population should we target now? 

• What can we do. given our perennially slim budgets? 

Strategies also proliferated: 

• We might recruit in the junior high: 

• we'll restart our Future Teachers' Club: 

• we'll beet up scholarships tor student teaching: 

• we'll have open enrollment. 

Attitudes, issues, and strategies gelled somewhat. I'ndoubiedly. several solid and specific directions will 
emerge tor minority teacher recruitment in Texas in the Ws. 

What has changed the most, however, is our awareness and our attitude. Recruitment is no longer a task 
for those road-weary travellers housed just beyond the broom closet, somewhere in the administration 
building. Rather, it is a deeply felt, shared commitment to change the nature of the educational environ- 
ment and the nature of institutions so that minorities, soon to be the majority in Texas, can-in significantly 
greater numbers -enter and succeed in the teaching profession. 



Attracting and Recruiting An 
Ethnically-Diverse Teaching Force 

By Gloria Contreras 

I Yiivvrsity of North Texas 

Jon M. Engelhardt 

The University of Texas at Kl Paso 



Representatives from higher education, the Texas KducJtion Agency, and school districts came 
together to fa) discuss the nature and problems associated with creating an ethnicallv-divcrse 
teaching force, and (h> make record mendat ions tor attracting persons of diverse ethnic backgrounds 
into the teaching profession. What follows are the results of that group's deliberations. 



Issues 

On the surface of the statement, an ethnicallv -diverse teaching force" is a teaching force nude up of m- 
di\ iduais of diverse ethnic origins. This definition, however, is too simplistic and glosses over the subtleties 
of the statement. First, and consistent with the surface definition, it refers to the character and background 
of those individuals who make up the teaching force. But more than skin color, surname or heritage, this 
refers to individuals with an understanding of diverse cultures and the implications of diverse cultures for 
teaching and learning. Gender is an important aspect of this sense of ethnic diversity. Second, an ethnicallv- 
di\ erse teaching force refers to a teaching force that is know ledgeable and skilled in helping students learn 
who are of ethnically-diverse backgrounds, whether those backgrounds match the teacher or not. Third, 
it refers to a teaching force that focuses on individuals, both in teaching methods and educational philosophy. 
Rather than a teaching force that attempts to mold students into a single American culture (the melting 
pot it honors cultural distinctiveness and helps indiv iduais capitalize on that distinctiveness in contributing 
to an ev oh ing American society. That there is a need for a teaching force made up of persons w ho themselv es 
are ethnicallv diverse ts obv ious. but familv heritage alone is not sufficient to define the needs of an American 
teaching force. 

While few would question the desirability of an ethnicallv -diverse reaching force, attaining such a force 
is a formidable task. There are numerous obstacles. As lung as the primarv recruitment of future teachers 
is from the predominantly white, rural areas, and as long as preservice teacher education practica avoid 
the minority-dominant urban centers, a true ethnicallv -diverse teaching force vvill be elusive. Teacher educa- 
tion programs are not structured to promote the values of an ethnically-diverse society or school svstem, 
Colleges of teacher education and school districts must join together and aggressivelv recruit individuals 
from urban areas into teaching* as well as work together to provide suitable role models, knowledge and 
perspective on teaching in ethnicallv rich environments. Too man\ teachers currently experience a form 
of "culture shock"" when they enter the world of practice. 
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Yet another obstacle is the unstated message about cultural diversity communicate J to our young* future 
teachers through our existing school curriculum- The old one-day "fiesta" response to providing a multicultural 
curriculum prevails. Both textbook publishers and district curriculum leaders must address these messages, 
overt and covert, being communicated to school children, many of whom will or will not choose in the 
future to become teachers. 

Other obstacles to a more ethnically-diverse and mttlticulturally competent teaching force are: 

I. Cooperating leathers too frequently dwell on the piobleim of teaching, discouraging rather than en- 
couraging both student teachers and children who would be our future teachers. 

1. Karly and appropriate recruiting and marketing approach**-, for future teachers are missing, especially 
those aimed at securing parental support. Kxistini? traditional groups, like the Future Teachers of America, 
are not active in the elementary and middle schools. 

.V Recruiters from universities are themselves not sufficiently diverse ethnically and lack multicultural 
training. 

4. Over-reliance on tests limits access to the teaching profession for many minorities, who by other criteria 
promise to be successful teachers, 

5. An appropriate career path is lacking to help many of the current teacher aides (5.000 in South Texas 
alone) enter the teaching profession. 

In addition, until the issues of low teacher salary and poor public image are resolved, the prospects for 
an ethnically -div erse teaching force are slim. The teaching profession as a w hole, politicians and the American 
public, must renew their commitment to creating a world-class educational system, one that acknou ledges 
the strengths and potential contributions of all citizens. 

Recommendations 

To attain a more ethnically-diverse teaching force in the 1990s, the following recommendations are offered 
with respect to public school educators, university personnel, state legislators, state education agency per- 
sonnel, and representatives of educational organizations and serv ice agencies. 

Public School Educators 

I. Begin as early as the elementary school to promote the possibility of teaching as a career. 

1. Work with universities in on-campus career programs to explore educational careers. 

Be a positive role model. Encourage persons of all colors and backgrounds to become teachers, and 
demonstrate the love and idealism that have led educators to their profession. 




University Personnel 

J . Develop programs to accrue* mature, non-traditional populations to teaching ic .g.. teacher aide population 
and alternative teacher preparation programs). 

J. Work with schools and their elementary and secondary students to promote awareness ot career op- 
portunities in teaching. 

v Work with schools to develop joint scholarship programs tor potential minority teachers le.g., Texas 
A&M Program*. 

•4. Disseminate the "grow votir own" program (e.g.. ( iooperative Teacher Aide-Scholar Program imoK ing 
It. Worth Independent School I )istrict and Tarrant ( Umm\ junior ( College, Tcvas Christian I niversftv . 
Texas Wesley an Imversitv. and the IV.iversity ol North Texas), 

5. IVov ide financial aid in the form of teaching assistant salaries or stipends tor preserv ice teachers, cspecialh 
minorities. 

0. Trox ide bridging experiences tor junior college transfers into senior inscicucions by proxiding the finan- 
cial, academic, and social support to ensure that the first semester is successful acadcmicallx and 
pcronallx . 

7. Operate magnet (or professional development) schools for future teachers. 

S. Provide incentive pax tor specialized teachers. 

M. Offer prep courses tor the Texas Academic Skills Test HASP). 

H>. Kstabhsh more effective guidance and socializing experiences for students entering teacher education 
programs. 

State Legislators and State Education Agency Personnel 

t I'und [he alreadx enacted forgivable loan program for those preparing to teach. 

1. Make teacher salaries and working conditions attractive to prospective teachers. 
.V Include minority representation in all levels of decision-making. 

4. Inc lease potential competition tor teachers bv providing opportunities on a broader base for summer 
school-related employment fe.g.. staff or curriculum development university coursework). 

5. Adequately fund the teacher recruitment effort mandated in SB W4 and include a component targeted 
to minorttv prospects. 

h. f und student teaching experiences tor those who suffer economic hardships in order to complete cer- 
tification requirements (students who must quit jobs to student teach). 

7. Offer an elective course aimed at attracting high school students into teaching that would allow con- 
current high school and university level course credit <e.g.. Pan American Tniversirv s pilot project). 




Educational Organizations and Community Groups 

1 . Kncourage business people to become involved in schools. 

1, Kncourage students to consider teaching as a career. 

3. Offer stipends and scholarships to those wishing to teach. 

4. Promote respect for the teaching profession. 

5. Recommend to the state organization of counselors that they promote teaching opportunities to student 
ft. Assist the teaching profession by apprising legislators of the needs for a quality education. 



Or, 
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Preparing an Ethnically-Diverse 
Teaching Force 

By W. Robert Houston 
I'tmcrsitv of Houston 

Margarita Calderon 

University of California, Santa Barbara 



/^?T«vl father preparation has received considerable criticism during the past few years, particularly 
J I **with respect to preparing teachers for culturally diverse schools. In recent research studies 
I I (Houston. IW/I. both prospective teachers and first-year teachers indicated thev were 

J L more comfortable and better prepared to teach in general than to teach at-risk students. Beginning 
minority teachers, particularly those in bilingual settings, report a lack of preparation in conducting in- 
struction in two languages and dealing with a multitude of programs, approaches, and implementation practices 
that fall under the rubric of bilingual programs (Calderon. I WO). Issues involved with preparing teachers 
tor an ethnically-diverse pupil population are followed in this article by recommendations for various groups 
involved in the process. 

Issues 

Difficulties of Ethnically-Diverse Prospective Teachers 

Minorities, particularly first-generation immigrants, often have no role models to emulate. Many are the 
first persons from their family to attend college, and emotional support and encouragement comes onh 
from others. The issues for teacher educators are: (1> how to provide a mentor support group: and (J!> 
how to design programs in which minorities can interact with potential mentors and develop cadre groups 
with other students. 

Program structure and sequence is another issue. Prospective teachers with children, or who are currentK 
cmplovcd. need child care assistance and more flexible course times and sequences. Rigid curriculum patterns 
that do not accommodate individual needs inhibit fhe progress of some potential teachers. Out-of-class 
assignments should also be formulated with diverse populations in mind. Observations and experiences 
in schools need to be scheduled to accommodate employed persons or those with time-bound respon- 
sibilities, Teacher aides often have experiences that promote their understanding of teaching. The issue- 
tor teacher preparatory institutions is how to accommodate individual needs while maintaining qualitv pro- 
grams and rigorous requirements. 
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High admission standards often preclude the admission of an ethnically-diverse teaching force. Open- 
admission colleges and universities too often have high failure and drop-out rates. Those persons who 
complete degree and certification requirements may have content deficiencies due to: U ) inadequate prepara- 
tion in the discipline or in general education; (2) inadequate study skills; or (3) limited life experiences. 
Poor language skills, inadequate scores on required certification tests, or limited experiences with other 
vultures limit prospective ethnically-diverse teachers. Higher education institutions are called on to main- 
tain standards while providing opportunities for bright, committed persons to compensate for previous 
deficiencies. The importance of this issue is clouded by the desire of universities to be recognized for 
the competence of their graduates. Students who succeed in college typically have a small support group 
affiliation. Minorities, particularly, are often programmed to believe they are not personally adequate to 
succeed. To them, others seem more confident, more knowledgeable, more cognizant of the major issues 
of the day. Although the university curriculum and procedures are designed for individual attainment, in- 
^situtions need to recognize that this is not an isolated, independent achievement. Providing ways for students 
to succeed individually while being pan of a cadre challenges faculty ingenuity. Accommodating and fostering 
such support (personal, social, and emotional, as well as academic) poses a number of issues for those 
preparing prospective teachers. Because teaching requires interactive performance, feedback in a positive 
support cadre is particularly important. 

Teacher preparation programs need to capitalize on the potential cultural contributions of minority students. 
Each represents a rich heritage that could only enhance the college curriculum and provide an opportunity 
for minorities to be recognized for their contributions. Cultural values, language, festivals, stories, moral 
expressions, and family histories are some of the ways individuals from diverse cultural backgrounds can 
enhance the understanding of fellow students and help them become more effective teachers. The issue 
for colleges and universities is how to incorporate this within the constraints of the program. 

Financing an education is particularly important. Many minorities wanting to be teachers come from poor 
homes and need assistance to complete a college education. Scholarships and fellowships are more readily 
available today than in previous years, but are still inadequate and often unknown to those needing them. 
Even the cost of entrance examinations such as the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT), and particularly the 
costs of preparation programs for taking such tests, deter some students. The issue for colleges is how 
to secure scholarships and loans for its students, and how to assist them in passing tests such as the Texas 
Academic Skills Program (TASP) and the Exam for Certification of Educators in Texas (ExCET). 

The issues previously identified challenge the traditional concept of a four-year academic university, putting 
the emphasis on exit, not entrance requirements; on support systems; on the value ot life experience, 
not just academic knowledge; and on the needs of older, disadvantaged students. Professional teacher 
educators may need distinctly different post-baccalaureate expectations for an ethnically-diverse teaching 
force. Finally, university programs need to be systemically structured to prepare students as teachers: in- 
tegrated, focused on actual needs, not instructor expertise. Faculty needs not only recent, relevant school 
experience, but positive attitudes toward schools, teachers, and prospective teachers, particularly minorities. 
The role ot facultv is to educate, not criticize: to know their students and their needs: and to address 
chose needs. 
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Problem Implementation 

The major problem is one of incentives. There are feu incentives tor institutions to recruit and prepare 
minority students. General entrance requirements and continuing program requirements are relatively in- 
flexible, and institutions that violate standards are punished in books that describe the quality of colleges 
and in accreditation visits. While some state funds have been allocated for attracting minorities, funds arc 
not available to pro\ ide the individual support needed for them to be successful. And. when thev are not 
successful and drop out. attrition rates are charged against university quality. 

For individual faculty, working with individual students is not rewarded. Successful teachers ha\e had mentors, 
vet the professor-student ratio is so high in most institutions and the demands of other responsibilities 
so great, that faculty seldom ha\e the needed time to ad\ ise and counsel their students on a regular one- 
to-one basis, and to know them as persons, not just numbers. 

Regulations are another problem. Test scores for admission to teacher education programs and for cer- 
tification have inflexible cut-off scores. Within the program there is little flexibility to meet the needs of 
individual students because of requirements of the institution of higher education, the Texas Kducation 
Agency, and the Texas Higher Kducation Coordinating Board. Taken individually, each set is reasonable; 
taken together, they lock students into heaviiv structured programs. 

( .hange is occurring too rapidlv in regulations so there is little opportunitv to formulate a program for preparing 
teachers, test it with a pilot group, and then modify its content and processes before it is tried with the 
total group. The issue for institutions is how to meet the needs of the 21st century environment, con- 
tinually in flux because of new legislated requirements. 

l inallv. the leadership in teacher education is inadequate. Strong, recognized, admired voices need to be 
a\ jilable to the governor and legislature as new policies are prepared. The legislature is becoming more 
frustrated with requests for additional funds, and the lack of results in schools. They have tried almost 
everv recommendation of national and state commissions, and of the Southern Regional Kducation Board, 
and still there is a grow ing shortage of teachers, and only a stable achievement level of students. Improv ing 
the education of minorities is a priority for most government officials; helping them find the keys to that 
improvement is a challenge for educators. Coordination among departments within the university and be- 
tween schools and universities is needed to assure a balanced, integrated program. Not only should the 
needs of culturally diverse students be met through collaborative efforts, but their contributions to each 
others learning needs to be integrated as part ot both the formal and informal educational system. 

Recommendations 

Recommendations for improving the preparation of an ethnically-diverse teaching force are made in this 
section for schools, universities, policymakers, educational organizations, and community and business 
groups. These lists represent the recommendations of participants in the conference. 

Publie School Kdueators 

1 . ( Collaborate w ith colleges and universities in field experiences and w ith staffing needs of both institutions: 
permit and encourage universities to be involved with effective schools with culturally diverse populations. 

1. Organize magnet secondarv schools tor the teaching profession. 
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3. Provide ongoing staff development for teachers that includes the cognitive, linguistic, and affective 
dimension of a culturally diverse population. 

4. Emphasize outcomes in staff dev elopment for teachers and principals, and provide needed resources 
for strong programs. 

5. Fund and organize mentor support for first-year teachers: assign only the most effective teachers as 
mentors. 

University Personnel 

1. Organize students into cadre groups. 

2. Encourage faculty to adopt and mentor culturally diverse students, opening opportunities that help 
assure their success, and maintaining regular contacts throughout their programs. 

3. Kncourage faculty to be actively involved in schools. 

4. Provide regular, outcome-based faculty development that promotes: (I) greater understanding of the 
influence of culture, language, and cultural diversity in schools: (2) facilities with integrated prepara- 
tion programs: and (3) that supports the assessment and change of such programs. 

5. Involve culturally diverse teachers as instructors and in the development and continual refinement of 
teacher education programs. 

6. Provide opportunities for students to improve their test-taking skills: to be oriented to university pro- 
cesses, and familiar with support systems such as library reference materials. 

7. Recognize differences in students due to culture, age, socioeconomic status, and family ethnicity, and 
provide instructional alternatives that are based on their strengths and needs. 

8. Provide mechanisms for dual admission: when students are admitted to community colleges they are 
concurrently admitted to a four-year institution if they are successful during the first two years. 

°. Identify students interested in teaching early in their program, regardless of what their major might 
be. and provide support mechanisms. 

10. Provide and advertise widely scholarships and financial aid for culturally diverse students. 

1 1. Schedule evening and weekend classes to accommodate individuals who work. 

1 2. Structure programs and courses for students at mid-life vv ho are making a career change to education. 
They are tvpicallv more mature, have family responsibilities, and life experiences that enhance their 
teaching competence. 

13. Provide special training and support for master teachers who are mentoring first-year teachers. 

14. Explore paid internships for mature, culturally diverse prospective teachers. 



15. Involve more full-time, senior faculty in teacher education. 

16. Collaborate with area schools to promote scholarships, contribute to staff development and sponsor 
professional development schools to address the needs of culturally ami linguistic ally diverse students. 

1 7. Dedicate a significant portion of resources to basic research in teacher education with particular emphasis 
on minorities and the impact of cultural diversity in schools. 

State Legislators and State Education Agency Personnel 

1. I )eregulate teacher education. Reduce paperwork and bureaucracy that is strangling creativitv and the 
purposes of education. Balance regulations uith needed information, and inc rease emphasis on outcomes. 

2. Involve educators in the dcwtslm-nukinupioc^; puv» L*r dau-ha^ed, icscarch-supported legislation 
and regulations. 

.V Distinguish betv\een desired outcomes and ssmfrols of those outcomes (e.g.. competence of graduates 
as compared uith test scores, diplomas, course grades); improve validitv of symbols. particularlx as 
l hex relate to culturally diverse teachers and pupils. 

4. Expand state-sponsored scholarships and dedicated loan pro-ams for minorities, and encourage foun- 
dations and other institutions to do likewise. 

5. Work to improve the public image of teachers, teacher educators, and the teaching process. 

h. Kncourage collaboration among schools and universities to improve the preparation of teachers. 

7. Provide adequate funding for teacher education and school staff dev elopment programs. Kncourage 
strong, vigorous, outcome-based programs that draw on the emerging cultural diversity. 

H. Become actively involved with schools and universities. Since about half of a states budget is devoted 
to education, its policy makers should maintain c urrent know ledge of needs and accomplishments. 

Recognize exemplary programs and increase their visibility as a way to improve all programs, 

Educational Organizations 

I . Encourage prospective teachers through reasonable dues, relevant programs, and contact with the prac- 
ticing members of the profession. 

2. Target students interests and needs in some journal articles. 

Recognize individuals and programs making contributions to a culturally diverse teaching cadre. 

4. Act as an advocacx group for improved practices in schools and teacher education. 

5. Develop a professional creed or pledge for individual members. 

f>. Provide special interest groups for persons from different areas of expertise who are concerned with 
cultural div ersitv in education. 
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Community and Business Groups 

1, Promote educational excellence: expect it and support it. 

1 Develop new ways to involve ethnically-diverse parents in schools, 

3. Create more positive images of schools, teachers, and their contributions to society. 

4. Engage in partnerships with schools, with released time tor persons in the private sector to tutor pupils, 
organize special school projects, assist through a leadership role, and act as a mentor to pupils. 

5. Provide scholarships for prospective teacheis and for teachers in service, particularly those concerned 
with the education of culturally diverse pupils. 
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Inducting and Retaining An 
Ethnically-Diverse Teaching Force 

Bv Klva G. Laurel 
Kdinhurg CISD 




he first year of teaching is stressful and many well educated, enthusiastic, and potential!) great 
teachers leave teaching prematurely. Policy makers and administrators have been forced to 
recognize that past approaches in retaining first year teachers are inappropriate and inadequate. 
Schools are now facing critical shortages of teachers, particularly, well qualified, ethnically-diversed 
teachers. 



Issues 

Beginning teachers face professional and personal challenges in their first year in the classroom. Profes- 
sionally, the challenges begin w ith the most difficult teaching assignment, involving multiple preparations 
and low -ability, at-risk students. With the growing number of at-risk students representing diverse popula- 
tions, first \ ear teachers are faced with difficult assignments. Often the assignments are so difficult to teach 
that experienced teachers have been able to escape them through seniority. The teachers are challenged 
with classroom priorities such as; classroom discipline, motivating students, identifying individual differences, 
assessing students work, their relationships with parents, organization of class work, insufficient materials 
and supplies, and problem solving with individual students. 

In the transition from the colleges of education to the real world of teaching, the personal challenges are 
dealing with the insecurities that come from being in a new organizational setting: \) New district and 
building policies, practices, and regulations* (2) the varied and unique characteristics and needs of the school 
and community. (3) activities related to the opening and closing of school. (4) policies and practices related 
to student assessment and reporting. (5) defined instructional strategies, (b) content know ledge of varying 
curricula. (7) classroom management and organization. (8) technical use and operation of the tools of the 
trade and instructional media. {9) managing non-instructional demands, and UO) sacrificing leisure time. 
Other personal challenges include: feelings of social isolation, a lack of camaraderie and collegiality. and 
a sense of disorientation. 



Expectations for Success 

First year teaching success is difficult to acquire because certification as a teacher does not ensure the 
mastery of all teaching tasks. The conceptual framework of induction for (minority) beginning teachers 
becomes the promising continuum to explore staff development structures that interface and link with 
successful teacher induction programs. Goals and content, the training process, and the context are the 
built-in processes of effective teacher induction programs, The content supports strong links between certain 
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teacher actions and desirable student outcomes. The content also supports teacher effectiveness in identified 
classroom management practices, instructional techniques, and the expectations that students scores and 
learning skills improve, regardless of ethnicity. A successful staff development effort to provide effective 
induction programs must include administrative support from both principals and superintendents. The 
principal, as an instructional leader, brings about improvement in teacher induction programs by com- 
municating clear and consistent school policies, establishing a prev ailing climate, and encouraging the types 
of interaction in the school that support collegiality and experimentation. The principal supports teachers 
who share ideas about instruction and try out new techniques in the classrooms. A supportive school context 
is created through a variety of approaches to school-based teacher induction programs. Common elements 
of supportive school contexts should include: 1) readiness; 2) training; 3) planning; 4) implementation: 
5) maintenance: 6) awareness and commitment among staff; 7) needs assessment: 8) planning; 9) implemen- 
tation; 10) ev aluation; 1 1 ) reassessment; and 12) continuation. The major responsibility for planning and 
implementation should be given to the local school staff with some degree of collaboration with faculty 
from institutions of higher education, who can provide the benefits of powerful collaborations between 
universities and school sites. Powerful collaborations between universities and school sites arc the keys 

to educational quality, demands and needs in the building of a diversified learning network combining 

formal, non-formal, and informal modes of education including the necessary assistance and motivation 
to pursue successful teacher education and certifications in the college/universitv levels. (Chapman and 
Laurel, 1990). 



Promising Practices 

The teacher induction continuum offers promising practices in making a positive difference in the pre- 
service and inservice training as well as in the transfer of new skills to everyday teaching. Promising practices 
in successful induction programs include: (1) well trained mentor teachers who are both models of good 
teaching and supportive adults and who are able to help orient new teachers to the norms of the school 
environment: (2) support systematic structures that allow time for new teachers to observe their mentors 
and for their mentors to observe them, allowing time for processing the observations, articulating concerns 
and engaging in mutual problem solving: (3) the establishment of a set of indicators or expectations for 
new teachers and the use of some form of assessment to measure growth and mastery; (4) the incorporation 
of research-based teaching skills, transfer strategies, and transfer of training through coaching; and (5) the 
use of a panel or team of experts (another teacher, administrator, trainer, and/or faculty of institutions 
of higher education) to review the beginning teachers portfolio, (including live modeling, videotapes, detailed 
narrative descriptions, etc.) for ongoing feedback. 

Good induction program practices reinforce the habit of continuous learning so that teachers seek diverse 
ways to grow and renew their teaching. Good induction program practices are critical for good teaching 
because they reinforce new teachers' inquiry-based teaching strategies, help them choose appropriate 
curriculum, and set up positive routines that facilitate effective teaching practices and interdependent 
relationships within the support structures. 

Volatile Mismatch 

Mismatch issues should be avoided in the teacher induction continuum of minority beginning teachers. 
Mismatch issues of culture shock, racism, language barriers, standardized tests, and lack of financial support 
sen- ices transcend the color line. Mismatch issues of administrator support, support teams, induction year 
teachers, mentor teacher, and community support directly affect the success of teacher induction programs. 
Mismatching the roles of coaching innovations and evaluation innovations can be overwhelming. 

The teacher induction continuum designed for inducting and retaining an ethnically-diverse teaching force 
now offers one of the most promising routes for the teaching profession into the 21st century. The con- 



eeptua! framework for teacher induction programs transcends the vision and mission of a lifelong professional 
training continuum, it is linked to the awesome challenge of providing equal, high-quality education to 
a student population that brings to the classroom unprecedented economic, social, cultural, and intellec- 
tual diversity. 

t/sing thoughts and discussions addressing inducting and retaining, conference participants generated specific 
recommendations for persons working in the various role groups involved in staffing the Texas schools 
with an ethnically-di verse teaching force. The role groups include: public school educators, university per- 
sonnel, state legislators and state education agency personnel, representatives of educational organizations 
and service agencies, and representati\es ot advocacy groups and business/ industrv. 

Recommendations for Public School Fdwcsitors 

1. School dtotricts need to be realistic uh >ut a t >p*i4>r;uiiA i.u*c!*ing uachc;s with a dacrse population 
of students. 

Incoming teachers from different pares of the country should be sensitised to work with the targeted 
student population. Offer inservice training to help the first year teachers adjust to a new en\ tronment. 
It could be done with mentors and offered at the university campus. 

3. School districts should allow appropriate time elements for the sharing of lesson plans to proxide an 
opportunity of exchange between support and first-year teachers. It will also alleviate the pressures 
for new teachers. 

4. School districts should make the financial commitment to support teacher training programs that meet 
the needs and goals of first-year minority teachers. 

5. School districts should help teachers prepare for culturally diverse communities. 

6. The principals should match mentors w ith beginning teachers. The selection of mentor teachers should 
involve the principal and the teacher organizations. 

7. School districts should include a committee of teachers to help facilitate the networking of new teachers, 
provide feedback, support, assistance in learning and refining skills, and in developing problem-solving 
skills. 

8. School districts should adopt a high school program in which students work with elementary children 
as teaching assistants to positively promote the teaching profession. 

Recommendations for University Personnel 

I. I "niversity personnel should deliver strong programs on classroom management, a course on 
multiculturalism. and sensitivity training as applicable to minorities in courses or projects. 

Z. t tmersities should be involved with practices in the public schools in order to remain realistically 
aware of issues and problems. 

3. Universities should offer internships for teacher induction and support training programs. 

4. Tniversity faculty in charge of teaching content courses for teachers should work closely w ith schools 
of education instructors to enhance the uni\ersity experience for teacher candidates. 
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5. University professors involved in training teacher candidates should be allowed a fully paid sabbatical 
to work within public schools in order for them to keep in touch with the real issues and the impact 
of higher education on public schools. 

6. Universities should provide graduate programs in effective supervision and clinical practices related 
to teacher induction programs. 

7. Universities should provide research identifying mentor models that include university personnel. 

Recommendations for State Legislators and State Education Agency Personnel 

1 , Provide finances for graduate course study programs for beginning and support teachers in the areas 
relating to teacher induction. 

Provide substitute pay and good stipends for teachers participating in teacher induction programs, 

3. Provide incentives for first year teachers as a means of retaining the brightest and best. 

4. Allow release time for professors to do observations and supervision of new teachers under S.B. 994. 
Certification u ill then be based on the knowledge and skills of the new teachers, and not be influenced 
by time constraints. 

5. Evaluate non-certified* new teachers affected by S.B. 994 with an instrument other than TTAS. but 
based on some of the TTAS criterion. This alleviates the pressures and allows for creative* effective 
teaching practices. 

Recommendations for Teacher Organizations, Education Service Centers, 
Business and Industry, Others 

1 . Teacher organizations should develop partnerships with business and provide scholarships for beginning 
teachers to continue their education. 

2. Teacher organizations should distribute teacher induction program research, designs, and data through 
professional journals. 

3. Education service centers should serve as a liaison fostering relationships between school districts and 
universities. 

4. Education service centers should offer make-and-take workshops for beginning teachers. 

5. Educational organizations and business/ industry should promote* adopt, and support teacher education, 
teacher induction programs and quality education. 

6. Education agencies and organizations should offer creative and viable solutions to properly finance 
public schools and promising programs. 

7. Create education service centers in remote areas. 
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Retaining an Ethnically-Diverse 
Teaching Force 

By Aurelio Montemayor 

intcrculturai Development Research Association 




eed and Opportunity 

Current needs to attract and keep teachers in the profession, great as chev might he. are pro- 
jected to be greater through the beginning of the next century. The need for qualified, experienced 
teachers is further intensified by specific needs for teachers who represent the ethnic composition 
of the student population and the diversity of the state and country. 

Students from ethnic minorities need to ha\e teachers both from their own group as well as from other 
minority and majority groups. Particular positions that have historically been sender specific must expand. 
To lack diversity is to model a divided, separated and stratified society, and to ensure the continuation 
of the ptoblems that these conditions foster. Adults and children who work and learn in a multicultural 
setting, acquire awareness, sensitivity and exposure to a truly democratic society. It offers expanded op- 
portunities for representatives of minorities to become leaders, while providing a broader perspective to 
those majority students who will become leaders. Kthnic diversity provides the "salad bowl" setting that 
allows for respect and validation of diverse traditions, while preparing all children to survive and succeed 
in the Knglish-speaking mainstream of Inked States society. 

Issues 

Minority teachers leave school districts for a variety of reasons. Few districts have a structured induction 
process. The minority teacher is often at a loss about district administrative requirements and demands; 
does not know or understand the campus procedures: feels lost and does not know vv ho to talk to: is afraid 
to communicate insecurities with peers and administrators: feels frustrated with the student's lack of respon- 
siveness and failure to learn: and ultimately despairs of ever becoming an effective teacher. 

Teachers that come from poor and minority groups many times face isolation and separation from their 
ethnic group culture, and also a distancing from the majoritv :*nd other minority groups represented on 
their faculty, \tanv of the students at major universities in urban areas return to their hometowns and 
rural areas after graduation, so that large urban school distric ts don't benefit from the influx of college students 
from outlying areas. In some cases, a single Hispanic female will return home to teach because of loyaitv 
and attachment to family. 
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A different source of the minority brain-drain from education clusters around economics, prestige and the 
possibilities of professional adv ancement. Whereas an education degree has been a common field for Hispanic* 
to attain, many are mm opting for such fields as pre-medtcine. pre-law and business. The diminishing 
prestige of the teaching profession, coupled with the attraction of more lucrative professions that were 
previously seen as unattainable for most minority students, makes it very difficult to attract and keep young, 
bright minority teachers in the profession. For many Hispanic*, teaching becomes an interim job while 
they work on a higher degree leading to a position in another profession. 

Some of the problems in keeping minorities in teaching are generic to most teachers. In Texas, for example, 
the current increase of teacher bashing and the public distrust of education are depressing teachers morale. 
The disincentives of the teacher career ladder requirements that encourage competitiveness among teachers 
couples with the anxiety about the reaches appraisal system Administrators, the media and the public 
pressure teachers to raise test scores. The media fosters competition among schools by publishing test 
results. Paperwork and requirements are increased without concomitant support or benefits. The teacher 
assessment and evaluation pressures overshadow support systems and collegiality. 

Poor communication processes on campus, arid an authoritarian, judgmental, and punitive administrator 
can discourage teachers from remaining in the profession. 

As minority parents verbali/e dissatisfaction with the education system, the teacher becomes a target for 
what are broader systemic problems, most of which are beyond the teacher's control. Minority teachers 
find themselves in especially difficult situations trying to advocate for children and families and still remain 
supportive of fellow teachers and administrators. Administrators and majority teachers sometimes expect 
minority teachers to speak for their ethnic group, to understand and be able to solve the problems that 
surface in teaching minority children, and be the ones to communicate with the parents, especially when 
there is a language incompatibility. 

Special programs, such as bilingual education and focused assistance to poor children, have historically 
not been considered ideal assignment for teachers. The needs of the children, the inadequate preparation 
of teachers by colleges for these populations, and the limited resources available, make these assignments 
the salt mines for most teachers. Yet poor and minority children make up the majority of students in the 
stigmatized programs. Even dedicated minority teachers get tired and feel undervalued and unappreciated 
because of the stigma attached to these classes and groups. The contrasts typically made of programs, 
("special education" v s. "gifted and talented"; "bilingual" vs, "regular" continues a tradition of worse-better 
and "difficult and tedious v s. easy and delightful") eventually take their toll. Minority teachers are caught 
in a double bind of wanting to meet the needs of minority children and getting burned out in trying to 
meet those needs. 

Minority teachers, especially in large urban schools, feel isolation and separation from other teachers; suffer 
w ith assignments to difficult classes; know little about the culture of the school, the systemic regularities 
and standard operating procedures. A teacher who knows he/she is on a campus to fill a quota, to provide 
an ethnic presence, needs sensitive support rather than excessive welcomes and repetition of "we're so 
glad you re here!" Most campuses have not provided resources for majority teachers to examine biases 
and bigoted behavior, and therefore foster the continuation of insulting behaviors towards minority teachers. 

While inservtee, staff development and workshops could be mitigating factors, they often aggravate the 
problem with inappropriate presentations. Inservice could be a means to answer burning questions, illustrate 
relevant techniques, or to discuss current concerns and problems and then creatively propose practical 



and doable solutions. At its worst, inservice imposes boring lectures on topics of little relevance or an 
anxiety-pn>ducing litany of requirements. When staff dev elopment originates in the administration s perception 
of needs, it becomes a barrier to retaining teachers. It becomes an even greater barrier to minorit> teachers 
who are alreadv feeling alienated and unsupported. 

Retaining teachers during their first three \ears ot teaching is one task: it is another to keep them tor 
the duration of their careers. There is no shortcut to having teachers who can draw on the learning ex- 
perience that comes from teaching hundreds of children oxer a significant length of time. K\penenced 
teachers that have had a bilingual assignment tor many vears may burn out or lose their enthusiasm tor 
many reasons. Proper support and recognition is not the norm. Sometimes a bilingual teacher s success, 
using methods with students w horn other teachers would have tailed, arouses jealousy rather than praise. 
The exuberance of support ft\i< hers in being remgni/ed as effective professional mentors to new teachers 
reflects how unrecognized the\ had felt up to that point. 

This list of problems is not necessariK comprehensive, nor arc the\ assumed to be universalis present 
in all school districts. These are points that an experienced and varied audience identified as serious blocks 
to retaining minority teachers in the profession. 



Recommendations 

The recommendations tnttialh focused on the school svstem. including such areas as campus manage* 
ment and district level reform. Yet it uas clear that a broader community commitment is needed, with 
direct involvement from universities, educational organizations and service agencies, legislators, state public 
education agencies, advocacv groups, and business and industry To recruit and retain minohtv teachers 
will require involvement from all organized segments ot the community. 

Public School Kducators 

The ideal campus climate is one in which minoritv teachers feel comfortable and needed. The campus 
conducive to retaining teachers was defined as one that structures support tor teachers: encourages formal 
and informal self-esteem activities for teachers: facilitates creative staff development with teacher input: 
allows for reflective thinking about teaching: provides a variety of rewards including money, praise, and 
opportunities for modeling and imitation: and consistently publishes successes and positive events. Principals 
should consistentlv identify and highlight exemplars programs. The necessary support would have regularlv 
sc heduled follow -up. allow tor informal inter-classroom v isits, and schedule visits for v alidation and 
encouragement. 

Induction programs that were ovcruhelmtngh supported provided information and emotional support to 
new minoritv teachers, and coincidental!} validated the experienced minority teachers. Key characteristics 
of the induction program included: I) taking part in the new teachers orientation, especially those who 
will motivate and be strong role models tor new teachers: 1) pairing new teachers with experienced teachers 
to assist with integration into the campus teaching community. arri\e at solutions to teaching problems, 
and to plan instruction; focusing orientations at the beginning of the year orientations on classroom 
management techniques rather than behav ior management: 5) providing neu teachers w ith access to super- 
visors and principals: and- h) following-up on mentoring and staff development activities. 

\ series of recommendations applied directlv to principals and administrators. Administrators must be non- 
threatening and sensitive to all teachers, and make special efforts to retain effective minority teachers. 
They should facilitate and encourage teacher peer-sharing about methods and techniques. Principals should 
give clear information and model those aspects of instructional leadership, other than evaluation of 
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instruction. Principals must welcome programs such as bilingual education and include them as important 
parts of instruction, rather than isolating and rejecting them. Each campus should have comprehensive 
plans and goals which include the retention of teachers at the campus level. 

Administrators should: I) allow for individuality: 2) encourage flexibility; 3) provide periodic sharing sessions 
for teachers during the regular teaching day; and 4) handle logistics and participation in ancillary activities 
to reduce anxiety and overload. On an ideal campus that retains its best and brightest teachers, there would 
be a process to allow teachers to express discontent w ithout reprisal and mediation support to resolve conflict, 

Teachers must be encouraged to establish mutual support groups that allow them to be sensitive to their 
ow n and each others" needs, and generally to reduce stress and burnout. Feathers can assist peers to reduce 
paperw ork through a variety of approaches, such as cooperative learning instruction, self-and peer-student 
evaluation tctivities. 

The current teacher evaluation system needs modification to reduce the threatening, inefficient and counter- 
productive aspects of the career ladder process. The tension around the teacher appraisal system can be 
diminished by demonstrating and modeling acceptable behav iors through inservice education, inter-classroom 
visitation and coaching. The goal is to increase informal appraisal and feedback, and enhance collegial 
sharing and mutual support. The promotion system should be a career pipeline with more flexible ad- 
vancement, more rewards tor stamina and good teaching, and a more varied step-ladder. 

Campuses should have more flexibility m programs, and provide more counseling services tor students. 
Innovative programs, such as cross-age tutoring (junior high or high school students tutoring elementarv 
students) provide incentiv es and support across campuses. Support across grades and campuses also means 
that teachers guide and prepare students for the next grade at the end of each school year. By establishing 
a pipeline from kindergarten through the twelfth grade, both students and teachers feel more supported 
and are motivated to return. 

A vigorous campaign tor parental involvement, especially parents of poor and minority students, with ap- 
propriate outreach and positive communication with the families, can offer tremendous support to the 
classroom teacher. Even though many teachers contact families, having an outreach w >rker reduces the 
pressure on the teacher. It achieves the desired positive communication, and reverses the pattern of calling 
the parent only when there is a problem. A strong connection between home and school increases the 
chances of sucvess for the student, and can give the teacher a new v ision and a reason to stay in the classroom. 

University Personnel 

The recommendations for universities applv to what the university does while preparing teachers, but more 
importantlv point to an ongoing accountability and relationship to public schools and teachers. 

Programs of quality assurance or warranty can be developed to support teachers following graduation. Im- 
proved teacher preparation programs can be developed through feedback from these support teachers. 
Continuing communication with alumni who are still teaching can give the universities valuable input for 
their teacher preparation programs. 

A series of strategies can strengthen the relationship between K-U schools and the universities: 

( I ) The university can prov ide graduate programs, inservice training, collaborative training designs, and 
on-site demonstration teaching for teachers. 

il) The university can draw from the rich experiences of master minority teachers. 




(J) Research conducted by the university can identity and highlight the effective classroom practices 
of mmoritv teachers. 



<4> Teachers can work with prospective teachers as visiting professors and co-teachers, as well as model 
effective teaching practices. 

(5) The universities can recognize effective classroom teachers through academic titles and credit for 
contributions to programs. 

(o> The universities can provide the opportunities to explore and conduct research. This ts cspcualiv 
true tor minority teachers who have succeeded with students for whom the educational svstem has 
not been verv successful. 

I Diversities can be the catalyst for teacher support groups for teacher retreats and activities to motivate 
and re-energize teachers. They can establish a collaboration between community and universitv on pro- 
grams that are of broad interest, or that target a particular problem such as drug abuse or health risks. 
As full partners in decision-making at all levels, the commumcv and universitv can coordinate actintics 
and events and jointly develop policv statements. 

State Legislators and State Kducatton Personnel 

The state education agency can support retaining teachers by funding conferences such as this one where 
there is a unique mix of participants representing all the kinds of groups tor which recommendations are 
being made. A meeting where all ideas are heard and recorded, discussed and digested, and w here deliberation 
leads toward realistic solutions. 

The agency should remove the disincentives in the career ladder, recognize ^ wider varietv of professional 
contributions, and provide a more consistent and professional reward system. Money incentives should 
be tied to further certification and or degrees. More safeguards tor teachers salaries should be installed. 

The agencv should support actual counseling for the students, provide individualized assistance in dealing 
with problems, and aim tor an attitude of "wholeness."' Policv should support the implementation of such 
\ table counseling. 

\ communication network between districts and universities to facilitate collaboration should be established 
and supported In the agencv. 

The ( Coordinating Board should examine and seriously consider these recommendations. 

Legislators should listen to educators and take recommendations under advisement. They should consider 
the costs of a shrinking profession and a burgeoning student population. And in considering costs, realize 
that until teaching is respected as a profession and rewarded accordingly, current budget sav ings can lead 
to massive social and economic losses to the state and the nation. Rather than more laws and mandates, 
effective mmoritv teachers want flexihilitv and involvement in developing policv and mandates that will 
direetiv affect them. 

If policv makers want to retain good teachers in the profession, and recruit the best and the brightest, 
they need to use more positive public relations techniques to insure progress. Policv makers need to have 
a more open and meaningful communication with members of the teaching profession. 



Organizations chat have goals in common with schools can provide an important impetus to retaining teachers. 
Ethnic or special focus advocacy groups, |c,g., League of United Latin American Citizens (LULAC), National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, (NAACP), and Mexican-American Legal Defense 
and Educational Fund (MALDEF)], can provide information on ethnic diversity, cultural pluralism and 
how to reach out to parents from their constituency* These are activities that encourage and support what 
many minority teachers are attempting to do from within the classroom. 

Representatives of educational organizations can become more sensitive to minority teacher concerns and 
develop positive plans of advocacy and support, rather than continually react to external pressures and events. 

Volunteer organizations can coordinate volunteer efforts; encourage businesses to release personnel for 
school participation; organize community involvement and support through interaction, volunteers, and 
opportunities for learning outside of the classroom; and provide support for the use of consultants in mentoring. 
Organizations can monitor mentor programs and identify what works best* 

Social service agencies can provide direct serv ices to students and teachers; group counseling in areas of 
need; and models for organizing programs* To be most effective, external, non-educational services need 
to be coordinated and planned so that the logistics do not interfere with instruction. 

Business and Industry 

The private sector can play a key rote in retaining minority teachers in the profession- It has the power, 
the resources, and a vested interest in having an educated and competitive work force. The economic 
community can influence public opinion and turn around the criticism that debilitates and demoralizes 
educators and bring about the desired result: educationa 1 excellence. The sector that most understands 
and prizes profit should best understand the sacrifice that the professional educator is making in terms 
of a more limited personal economic future. The leaders of the business community must face up to the 
critical importance of recruiting and keeping minority teachers and how that will directly improve the education 
of all students. 

Although the primary financial burden of education is on public funds, many key supplementary investments 
can be made to education. Adopt-a-School is a familiar private sector program and can be especially effective 
when teachers participate in the "adoption." Incentives can vary from monetary rewards for student ex- 
cellence or improvement, to teacher prizes for creative or effective instruction. Educational fairs, contests 
and events are worthwhile investments. It is important that incentives create an atmosphere of success 
and collegiality, rather than divisiveness and frustration. A competitive model that stresses survival of the 
fittest is inappropriate and counterproductive* The goal is to strengthen self-esteem and build on success, 
as exemplified by recognition events for teachers. Industry can promote a more positive image of the teaching 
profession through advertising, sporting events, and varied reward systems. 

Businesses can support, advocate and facilitate the community-school movement. The major premise is 
that the school is the center for community learning. This includes adult education, recreation, and tutoring. 

Representatives from business/industry can provide a variety of skills to schools, from teaching about public 
relations and fund raising, to long range planning and goal setting. Business can provide ideas and resources 
for the school curriculum; bring teachers and students to the work place, provide models and incentives, 
and teach motivational skills. Finally, as part of their regular assignment, businesses should encourage all 
employees to work as volunteers in schools. 



Synthesis on Programs for Preparing 
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J he nation's third largest state— with a rapidly increasing minority population of more than live 
llion. ted by persistently high rates of immigration and reproduction— Texas has an especially 
ritical need to effect systematic and comprehensive improvement of its pre-vollege and college 
education programs to keep up with the demand for qualified teachers in critical shortage areas 
(e.g.. science, mathematics and technology ), as well as to meet the increasing demand of an ethnically - 
diverse teaching force. Yet. today, Texas is faced with a shrinking number of teachers. These new teachers 
in critical shortage areas (minority teachers, and math and science teachcrsh are leaving the profession. 
Of particular concern is the questionable level of teacher preparedness for dealing with ethnically-diverse 
and or at-risk populations. Levels of change from within familial, economical, educational and political 
systems can determine the direction of change in teacher preparation programs. For each of these systems 
there is a level of accountability that is owed to our young people. However, it is the educational system 
\\ h'wh is most often blamed for low student achievement and the least credited for high student achieve- 
ment. W ithin the educational svstem, teachers are the ones criticized for the failures of the students. There 
is a pressure to perform "miracles" and few incentives to compensate teachers" efforts. Low salaries, lack 
of professional autonomy, and frustrations with paperwork and poor working conditions force teachers 
to leave the profession. For the minority* teachers who are not prepared to deal with the div ersity of cultures, 
languages, values, and beliefs of their students, it is particularly disheartening. So the question becomes — 
who will teach this population of students with the necessary sensitivity? 

Teachers are obviously central to education. They serv e as models, motivators, and mentors -the catalysts 
ut the learning process. Moreover, teachers are agents for developing, exchanging, and replicating effective 
teaching materials :*nd methods. For these reasons, education strategies for an ethnically-diverse student 
population can be strengthened only if teachers are adequately* prepared, highly motivated, and rewarded. 
Program* that are responding to this need are based on two major premises. The first premise is that 
increasing the number of qualified teachers and teacher candidates from minority populations serves to 
alleviate the problem, and secondly, that increasing the consciousness and sensitiv icy level of all teachers 
and teacher candidates about ethnically-div erse students will also alleviate the problem. Programs that support 
these premises have begun to address difficulties which would adversely impact the sensitivity levels of 
teachers in contact with ethnically-diverse students. 



In attempting to achieve these goals, the Texas Education Agency has funded eight projects in various 
locations of the state to promote the development of an ethnically-trained cadre of teachers. Each project 
has its own unique configuration: to motivate teachers to stay in the profession; to enhance their knowledge 
and skills regarding ethnically nliverse populations of students; and to improve their content base in critical 
shortage areas te g.. science). The common element among the projects is that each utilizes experienced 
teachers to coach new ones- With coaching, experienced teachers provide guidance and support to new 
teachers white strengthening their own self-concept as professionals. In the process of coaching, the ex- 
perienced teachers demonstrate appropriate teacher-pupil interaction styles, share instructional strategies, 
materials, and past experiences. Furthermore, while coaching is in effect, discussions about information 
such as school policies and procedures are exchanged. These collaboratively working environments between 
the "matched" experienced professionals and the new teachers help effect a positive attitude toward teaching. 

The eight projects w ill be evaluated by the Intercultural Development Research Association UDRA). The 
evaluation design w ill address three primary questions of program implementation, effectiveness and impact: 
( 1 ) to w hat extent are the projects activities being implemented as planned; (2) how effective are the pro- 
jects' activities in achieving project goals; and what is the impact of the projects' activities on participants? 
A brief description of each project follow s. 



Region X f Education Service Center in Richardson, TX 

Enhancing the Quality and Retention of Minority Teachers and 
Teachers in Critical Shortage Areas 

ITiis project is providing a training program with focus on coaching procedures for first year minority teachers 
and their support teachers. The emphasis is on effective schools correlates and the learning needs and 
styles of diverse student populations. In addition, a diagnostic teaching skills survey instrument will be 
developed to guide teacher placements in staff development programs. 

Houston Independent School District in Houston, TX 

A Teacher Conservation Project to Enhance the Quality and Retention of 
Minority Teachers and Teachers in Critical Shortage Areas 

This project is providing intensive assistance and support for minority, bilingual. ESL. special education, 
and early childhood teacher-mentors paired with first year teachers in the same critical shortage areas. 
The technical assistance training includes the coaching assistance program that extends from classroom 
to the Genera! Superintendent's office and materials for the first year teacher, support teacher, and principals. 
The support network includes collaborative arrangements w ith various organizations and institutions of 
higher education. 



Intercultural Development Research Association 

Enhancing the Quality and Retention of Minority Teachers and 
Teachers in Critical Shortage Areas 

This project focuses on a coaching assistance program between bilingual support teachers and bilingual 
first-year teachers. Training workshops and modules are provided in the use of bilingual education strategies 
and practices with connections to effective schools correlates for diverse populations. 




Edinburg Consolidated Independent School District in Kdinburg, TX 

Enhancing the Quality and Retention of Minority Teachers and 
Teachers in Critical Shortage Areas 

This project in designed to implement a training program with follow -up support systems tor mentors and 
minority, critical shortage novice teachers tor the purpose of enhancing the qualttv and retention of first 
year minority critical shortage beginning teachers. A support network and a dissemination system is in 
place to continue and refine the implementation of the program in order to improve instruction and con- 
tinuous professional growth. 

Ysleta Independent School District ; n Fl Paso. TX 

Enhancing the Quality and Retention of Minority Teachers and 
Teachers in Critical Shortage Areas 

This project is designed to implement a training program with follow-up support systems for mentors and 
minority critical shortage no* ice teachers. The purpose is to enhance the qualitv and retention of first-year, 
minority critical shortage, beginning teachers. A support network and a dissemination system is in place 
to continue and retine the implementation of the program in order to impro\e instruction and encourage 
continuous professional growth. 

Laredo State University in Laredo. TX 
Support Teacher Training Project 

This project is designed to assist beginning teachers lacking the knowledge and skills necessary to interact 
and positively impact students from diverse backgrounds. Training in the affective domain includes effective 
teaching practices, learning stvles. and cultural awareness. Supervision of new teachers is done systematically 
by support teachers. Also, the training program on Teacher Kxpectations and Student Achievement <TKSA) 
serves to train support teachers as coaches for beginning teachers. 



University of North Texas in Denton, TX 

Enhancing the Quality and Retention of Minority Teachers and 
Teachers in Critical Shortage Areas: Far West Training Project 

This project is implementing a staff development mentoring model for experienced bilingual teachers to 
assist first -\ ear bilingual teachers. This model vv ill include a piloted videodisc program, a mentoring assistance 
component, a coaching technique, and self-assessment techniques relative to learning styles of diverse 
populations and effective schools correlates. 
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Conclusion 

TLese projects are well on their way to benefiting the teacher participants bv making them more competent 
tn the subject matter, more comfortable in its presentation, and more committed to their profession and 
their pupils. As examples for other projects. the> will hroadlv improve the quality of teaching for ethnically 
diverse populations. Without a doubt, the stimulation of collaboration among the sites, the funding agency, 
the evaluation center and the cooperating universities serves to promote a working model embodying ap- 
proaches expected to produce positive changes tor new and experienced teachers. The cooperative patterns 
emerging between these varied elements will, in time, result in a self-sustaining network supported bv 
the high performance levels of the teachers and students who will be impacted. 
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ackground of the Project 

The University of North Texas (UNT) Minority Teacher Recruitment Program was one of four 
projects funded by the Texas Education Agency in 1988 to design and implement a model for 
enhancing the quality and increasing the number of minorities attracted to teacher education programs. 

The American Association of Colleges of Teacher Education (1987) estimates that the number of teachers 
from African. Hispanic. Asian, and Native American groups will fall to below 10% by the year 2000. In- 
deed, the percentage of education degrees conferred upon members of these minority groups decreased 
b\ more than 6"» hetueen 1981 and 1985. It is certain that traditional recruitment strategies are not at- 
tracting minority students to the teaching profession. For a comprehensive institution of higher education 
such as the I diversity of North Texas, un integral part of the ethnically diverse Dallas/ Fort Worth metroplex. 
?t ts essential to identity the most effective means of attracting African, Asian, Hispanic, and Native Americans 
to the teaching profession. 

The purpose ot this project was to design a transitional program for the university that would involve the 
recruitment of community /junior college and graduating high school students to participate in a five-week 
summer session in 1989 at the University of North Texas. To be eligible for the program, applicants must 
have demonstrated an interest in the teaching profession and possessed academic credentials that would 
have indicated the possibility tor success at a four-year institution. 

Theoretical Framework 

The underrepresentation of minorities in higher education and the need to increase the number of minorities 
who complete high school, enter college and graduate with professional credentials is well documented. 
However, strategies to counter this condition are not being sufficiently implemented. For example, in 1987 
a congressional task force uas formed to recommend minority teacher legislation to increase the number 
of minority teachers and subsequently keep more minority students in school. This task force recogni/ed 
the need to attract and retain more minority teachers to reduce the drastic dropout rate of minority students. 
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A recent study by the Intercultural Development Research Association (IDRA) of San Antonio showed 
that attrition rates in Texas have diminished over the last tour years but that all the improvement has 
been concentrated in the white, non-Hispanic population with a 26% improvement in the holding power 
of the school. The Black and Hispanic populations, on the other hand, have experienced a 9% and 7°« 
increase in attrition rates, respectively (Cardenas. 1990). 

A Wingspread Conference. Minority Teat her Ret ruitment and Retention: A Puhiit Polity Issue* also emphasized 
strategies to address the dramatically declining number of minorities entering the teaching profession com- 
pared with the growing number of minorities in kindergarten through 1 2th grade. Three areas emphasized 
were: 0) student aid programs targeted toward the different minority groups; (2) competency testing ;ind 
its impact on minorities; and (3) the collection of precise data on the teaching force (AACTE. 1987). This 
conference also considered two-year colleges a critical part of the teacher recruitment issue since most 
Hispanic and African American enrollment in the post secondary sector is concentrated in two-year colleges. 

According to the American Council on Education 0986), the most frequently cited methods used to recruit 
minorities inv olve high school and junior high outreach programs; Talent Search or Cpward Bound pro- 
grams: and coordination with counselors in high schools and two-year institutions. Retention efforts, on 
the other hand, focus on improving basic academic proficiencies and special academic counseling. 

I'ntortunately. the problem of increasing access and retention of minority students remains unresolved 
and even unaddrcssed in some states according to the American Council on Education (1986). Nevertheless, 
some higher education officials are currently engaged in earnest efforts to recruit more minorities into academe. 
Careful scrutiny of existing programs reveals more or less successful practices, but a inclusion to be drawn 
from a general review of literature is that traditional recruitment strategies are not attracting significant 
numbers of minor its- students into higher education (Moultrie. 1987). A comprehensive inquiry into student 
recruitment efforts and attitudes of 245 schools, colleges, and departments of education (SCDE) conducted 
by Crabtree (1984) revealed that the majority of SCDE recruitment is carried on in a casual, unsystematic, 
and unplanned fashion. Lack of personnel and funds are considered the major barriers obstructing recruit- 
ment goals. 

On the other hand, the most effective recruitment method was through scholarships. While the I NT pro- 
ject could not secure the much needed scholarships for its participants, it awarded 50 stipends to high 
school and junior college graduates for this on-campus residence summer school experience that included 
academic course work, individual counseling, and social activities. This transitional approach, supplemented 
by intensive tutoring and follow-up assistance in securing financial aid and/or scholarships, uas seen as 
the most cost effective recruitment method in the long run. 

According to Bell's and Morsink's ( 1986) assessment of successful minority recruitment efforts, students 
need to be taught how to pass tests because they are commonplace. An effective program should include 
practice with associative learning (e.g.. recall, practice, and drill) and problem solving (e.g.. searching for 
patterns, investigating data, draw ing conclusions). Other aspects of a test preparation program should in- 
volve handling test anxiety, pacing, and data interpretation (graphs and charts). The INT project based 
much of its remediation efforts on these research findings in view of the basic skills tests, subject area 
exams, career ladder exams, and other professional tests besieging teacher education practice today. 
Consequently, this project emphasized a summer school experience along w ith the development of study 
skills and a support staff to function as mentors and role models (Bell Sc Morsink, 1986). 
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Program Design 

The program was designed as a transitional bridge experience from the high school two-year college level 
into a comprehend e senior institution and underscored four major segments. These components were 
modeled after a number of ongoing programs sponsored by the diversity of North Texas and emphasized: 
(1> on-campus residence; (2) three to six credit hours of courseuork: academic support services; and 
(4) social activities. 

Because ot the low percentage of community junior college students who continue their education mm 
the foiir->ear institution and the small percentage ot graduating high school minority students w ho indicate 
an interest in teaching as a profession, it was considered imperative that students selected tor this program 
receive positive, full-time, on-campus experiences. Students resided in campus dormitories, and a high 
school counselor was employed as the project counselor to live in the dormitory with project participants 
and to pfiiv Idc counseling that ua* lucc^ar. v\:.± chw *»wft.u.j* hwuis. The unmseloi also was available 
during normal duty hours to address student needs and consult with other staff as required, With the ex- 
ception of a small number of participants who commuted from Dallas due to family obligations, all orhers 
took advantage of universitv dormitories and cafecenas. Participants were encouraged to become familiar 
with and take advantage of other university facilities such as the lihrarv. student union building, financial 
aid office, and recreational sports. The principal project goal was to immerse the students in universitv lite. 

hach participant was advised to enroll for three to six credit hours of coursew ork based on their academic 
record and strengths, Course-work during summer sessions is particularly rigorous due to the number of 
assignments required in a short period of time. It was considered important for participants to be exposed 
to large classes where individual attention might not be provided. In order to he*p participants acclimate 
to large, impersonal classes and heavy outside assignments, a third component was added. 

Tutors were prov ided for all participants who felt the need for additional academic assistance. The project 
director and counselor monitored participants progress and assigned tutors when needed. A non-credit 
studv skills course was provided by personnel from the I'M* Center for Counseling and Testing at no 
expense to the participants. Sessions centered on time management, test taking, motivation, listening, 
and note taking skills. 

The fourth component equally critical to the success of this program promoted social interaction and ac~ 
tiv ities. While the university prov ides ample opportunities for students to engage in social activities during 
the regular school term, it became apparent that such opportunities were not available during the normal 
summer session. Therefore, the project director and counselor initiated measures to enhance opportunities 
for informal socializing. 

Mam of the participants came from far distances and were away from home for the first time. Some of 
the activ ities were initiated to allev iate the loneliness and reinforce friendships and involved trips to the 
"Shakespeare in the Park" productions in Fort Worth. A Fourth (if July party and fireworks displav. and 
Sunday evening meals in off campus restaurants. Other activ ities included going to the mcnies. playing 
volleyball, watching v ideos in the dormitorv parlor, and celebrating birthdays. Cultural enrichment trips 
included the highly acclaimed Ramses Kvhibit and a tour of the John F. Kennedv Memorial in Dallas. 

Participation in the project was designed to be cost-tree for all participants. Food, looging. tuition, mileage 
for one round-trip to CNT. and a books materials stipend were provided. All tutoring and studv skills 
training also was paid for by the project. 
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The project objectives met by the I "NT program included the follow ing: 

1. Design and implement a program tor attracting graduating high school and junior community college 
students to teaching: 

2. develop a program tor retaining minorities in teacher education that included tour components: on- 
campus residence; university course" ork: academic counseling assistance: and social and cultural 
activities: 

3. establish a collaborative network among project staff and the Dallas-Kort Worth metroplex high schools 
and select community junior colleges: 

4. establish a support network among project participants and staff: 

5. determine the impact of a summer bridge program on two separate populations— high school graduates 
and junior college transfer students; and 

6. disseminate the minority recruitment retention model to other Texas colleges and universities, 
Reeruitment and Selection 

It was decided that recruitment efforts should be concentrated on schools with high minority enrollment. 
The Dallas Independent School District was selected for high school graduates. Dallas, Kl Paso. Laredo. 
San Antonio* and Tarrant County community junior colleges w ere selected for continuing colleges students. 
Eligibility criteria were established and a form was developed to assess applicant potential. Applicants were 
ev aluated on high school grade average. ACT SAT scores, cumulative GPA. interest in teaching, personal 
references, a personal interview . a parent interview (whenever possible), w riting ability, and ability to meet 
I NT admission requirements. 

Based on experience with similar programs, it was decided to recruit three additional students, therefore 
53 students were awarded full stipends, and all 53 assured the project director of their intention to par- 
ticipate. However, only 48 students registered by June 5. Reasons for no-show revolved around school work 
conflicts and medical problems. Of the 48 beginning students, one junior college student w ithdrevv prior 
to semester s end due to an automobile accident. 

Although the intent was to recruit an equal number of high school and community /junior college participants, 
the final ratio was 17 high school and 31 community junior college participants. 

Evaluation Outcomes 

With the exception of the one student who dropped out due to an automobile accident, all vvho enrolled 
completed the program. Most participants were advised to enroll for six semester hours, and 36 originally 
registered tor six or more semester hours. However. 20 of the >6 students eventually w ithdrew from one 
3-credit-hour course. Students were required to obtain permission from the project director to withdraw 
from a class, and both the director and counselor advised students in this regard. They were encouraged 
to obtain additional tutoring and to conference with the course professor before withdrawing from a class. 
Most who withdrew from a course were overwhelmed by the amount of homework assigned and the tasc- 
paced course scheduling that characterizes summer school. 
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A follow -op questionnaire inquired about participant** intention to continue their college career. Ot the 
.*b who responded. IOU'Ni indicated that they planned to continue their college career. Thai indication 
is. perhaps, the most significant aspect of this project, it would appear that, given the proper introduction 
to college lite on a tour-year campus, students who traditionally do not go to college or who do not pro- 
gress beyond the community junior college level, will complete requirements tor a degree when provided 
the proper introduction. 

The average CPA tor the 48 participants was based on a 4.0 scale. Kight of the 48 participants com- 
muted from Dallas and 40 resided on campus. Commuting students* average (*R\ was 2.44. while resident 
students* average was 2.55. Community junior college transfer students, with an average CPA ot 
2.75. did significant!* better than their high school graduate counterparts whose a\eragc fSP\ was 2.1 7. 

Transfer students were clearly more mature as a group than were the high school graduates, and age alone 
mav have accounted tor the CPA difference. One high school graduate was 17. one was 1M and the re* 
maimng fifteen were 18. The youngest transfer student was IV. but the oldest was 47. The average age 
of all transfer students was 2*V5. Fourteen students made an A in at least one course, but three failed a course. 

Insights (rained 

To assess part of the effectiveness of the program, the staff conducted a project assessment session to 
investigate perceived areas of strength and weakness. A questionnaire was also developed and mailed to 
each participant. Thtrtv*st\ of the 48 students responded to the questionnaire. The following statements 
represent judgments of both students and staff. 

1 . In the participants opinion, the program was a success. Thirty of the .>6 respondents indicated that 
expectations were met or exceeded. 

2. The most enjoyable aspects of the program, according to the participants, were meeting people and 
the classes taken. Those responses would seem to confirm that the goals of the project to provide 
a successful transfer into a major four-year institution were accomplished. 

.V The weakest component of the program was the social aspect because project funds could not be ex- 
pended on social activ ities. Although staff personnel prov ided group outings to ev ents such as the Ramses 
Kxhibit in Dallas and a Fourth of July party at their personal expense, other social activ ities were needed. 
It is through this socializing that students form studv groups, find roommates, develop lasting friend- 
ships, establish a strong group identity, and learn to provide emotional support. This component cannot 
be underestimated and should by no means be accorded less importance. 

4. (ioursework during summer school is a very* fast-paced experience for most students. However. 54 
participants thought their classes very beneficial and only two did not think they benefited from the 
experience. Students were encouraged to register for six semester hours. Of those who did. many 
find the rigorous reading and outside assignments to be overwhelming. Although 26 students enrolled 
for six or more semester hours, only six completed both courses. Based on these results, it is recom- 
mended that participants academic records be closely scrutinized and only those with exceptional 
academic aptitude be adv ised to enroll for six semester hours during a summer session. 

5. The study skills workshop offered in two-hour blocks on Friday mornings was perceived as helpful 
by only one-half the respondents. It may be that the negativ e responses were due more to the schedul- 
ing of the workshop than the content itself. The more academically prepared students indicated the 
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workshops beneficial while chose who dropped courses and made below average course grades con- 
sidered study skills unnecessary. The same tendency seen with study skills applied to the tutoring 
sessions. Again, the higher achieving students found the sessions more helpful and the students who 
stood to gain most from the experience found tutoring less helpful. Kvcn though some students, the 
high school graduates in particular, knew that they were achieving below average in class, they con* 
tinned to see study skills as irrelevant to their success. 

6* Living in a school dormitory was a new experience for most, if not all. participants. Most respondents 
rated living on campus as a positive experience, but six found the conditions to be poor- This percep- 
tion might be attributed to the lack of a strong social component at the very beginning of the program. 
Of the six commuting students, fixe thought that their school performance could have improved if 
rhey had lived on campus. 

7. The most important consideration of the program was whether project participants obtain an 
undergraduate degree and state teacher certification. Twenty-five reported that they would continue 
their education at TNT, while 1 1 indicated their education would be continued at another institution. 
It should be noted chat 100% of the respondents were enrolled in one institution or another in the 
succeeding fall semester of 1989. That response indicates that the summer bridge experience strength* 
ened their commitment toward college completion and teacher certification. 

The Next Step 

This is the only known experience where community junior college students considering the teaching pro- 
fession have been bridged into a four-year institution. Although there were problems, as usually found 
in any new adventure, the overall results were deemed successful. It seems the next logical step is to fund 
a similar program, and fund it for more than one year. With the experience gained from this program and 
the experience accrued from many years work w ith high school bridge programs such as Upward Bound, 
this institution could fine tune such a program in one or two additional years and make it an exemplarv 
model for teacher education programs throughout the nation. Minority teachers are desperately needed 
in public schools, and many community/junior colleges in the Dallas 'Fort Worth area hav e a high concen- 
tration of minority students. Statewide, only about 15% of those students ever matriculate to a four-year 
institution (Rendon. 1989). It would appear that the percentage rate of actual transfers could be increased 
to better match the transfer aspirations that range from 40% to 87% through a support program similar 
to this one. Those two-year institutions that offer introduction to education classes (usually a one-hour 
credit course) should be targeted for recruitment. A model bridge program for community junior college 
transfer students could be financed by four-year institutions for a rather modest cost. 

Recommendations 

In order to enhance the preparation of an ethnically-diverse teaching force in Texas, the following recom- 
mendations are intended for colleges of education in their efforts to develop and implement strategies for 
attracting an ethnically-diverse population into the teaching profession. These ideas are based on the findings 
of this project as well as the documented barriers that currently preclude the realization of an ethnically- 
diverse teaching force in Texas. The most important policy recommendations to Texas colleges of education 
are as follows: 

• Assign the problem of low transfer rates as a high priority for both two-year institutions and colleges 
of education. 
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• Establish more effective programs jointly with communis and junior colleges for socializing students 
into the teaching profession. 

• Provide a minimum of a summer transfer bridge experience for junior/community college students into 
senior institutions that includes financial, academic, and social support to better ensure a successful 
first semester. 

• Develop programs through alliances among the public schools, community colleges, and colleges of 
education. 

• Promote forgivable loan programs for those preparing to teach. 

• Provide forgivable summer school stipends to students u ho matriculate in a teacher education program, 

• Target older than average, non-traditional two-vear college populations to teaching. 
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odav , a great <Ji\ ersity of students in teacher education programs is j desirable goal. L'nfortunateK . 
greater diversity also means more under-prepared, prospective teacher educators, L^ess stringent 
admission standards ha\e increased the number of academically weak, poorly prepared college 
students * Maxwell. 1979). These students often lack study skills, pre-college skills, and general 
surv i\al strategies that underlie academic success. 

Intended education majors generally ha\e lower Sehv 'attic Aptitude Test (SAT) scores than other fields 
<(»rand\. 19K9». Although S VI" scores do not predict student success, when combined with high school 
j\ erases, the SAT correlates (tor females) .57 to .63 with measures of academic success (Kincher, I9K6). 
Thus, students with the cultural and social diversity desirable in teacher education also include many under- 
prepared students who require special assistance to succeed in academic courses. 

\nuther potential source <>f difficulty tor teacher education students and all college freshmen ts the Texas 
Xcademic Skills Program (T ASP). TASP requires college students to pass a pre-college skills test before 
enrolling in upper dt\ tsion courses. Prospective teachers represent many ethnic backgrounds, and ethnicity 
has decidedh been a factor affecting performance on these tests (Smith, 1984). Hispanic. Black, and Asian 
students have passing rates lower than those for Whites (Lindahl & W'holeben. 1985). The low minority 
group pass rate is contradictory to the effort to maintain greater diversity in teacher education. Minority 
students, particularh prospective teacher educators, will need pre-college skill remediation to succeed on 
the mandated tests, a prerequisite for upper level coursework. 

Considering the liberal college admission requirements, the frequency of low SAT scores, and the low 
passing rates on the pre-college skill tests, a pervasive and crucial need to provide assistance to education 
students ts indicated. The term "at-risk" is often given to education students who need assistance with 
pre-college skills. Many colleges, if assistance is available, have followed the traditional format of offering 
developmental courses, either through learning centers or departments. These courses generally focus either 
on specific pre-college skills that are prerequisite to college study or study skills applicable to various courses. 
In contrast, the less traditional adjunct class provides remediation within the context of ongoing courses. 
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The concept of remediating pre-college skill deficiencies within the framework of required courses has 
been successfully implemented by several universities (Harding. 1980: King. Stahl & Brozo. 1^84; Ross 
& Roe. 1986; Smith. 1984). The keystone of these efforts is paired or adjunct classes integrated within 
the required courses. These adjunct classes, fir instructional sessions, focus on basic skills related to the 
regular academic courses, address study skills necessary for general academic survival, and provide social 
support for at-risk students. In addition, adjunct classes include two characteristics of successful learning 
improvement programs (Ketmig. 1983). integration into the academic mainstream and comprehensiveness 
of support services. These two features have been shown to improve students grade point averages and 
retention, The adjunct class approach was the focus of the project described here tor remediating pre- 
college skill needs of at-risk teacher education students. 

Objectives 

The overall goal of this intervention project was to repudiate the basic skills needs of prospective teachers 
within the context of required undergraduate courses. The specific objectives were: 

I ) identify at-risk education students in first semester enrollment at Texas Woman's [ rmersity (T\\ I ); 

1) improve pre-college skill deficiencies of teacher education students; 

Jt) improve exam performance in required courses; and 

4) increase retention of at-risk students in teacher education. 

Project Description 

The year-long intervention project was designed to provide assistance to teacher education students w ithin 
the context of required courses. Three course strands were selected for both freshman and junior transfer 
students. The course strands were math. Knglish/language arts, and a course that required the application 
of reading study skills such as history or learning theory. Introductory courses in math, composition, and 
history were selected as targeted courses for freshmen. For junior transfer students, three professional 
education courses -math methods, language arts methods, and learning theory -that paralleled the content 
of the freshman courses were targeted. A learning specialist worked with each strand conducting adjunct 
sessions and attending regular classes with the students. In the adjunct sessions, which nice outside of 
regular class time, the focus was on assisting at-risk students w ith effective study strategies and pre-college 
skill development as they related to course content. The model for this project is shown in Table 1. 

Initially, the co-directors identified particular course sections with participating professors and then con- 
tacted department chairs who gave recommendations for the targeted course sections. Professors were 
then contacted about participating in the project, The learning specialists (LSsK who had prev iously been 
matched with a math, language arts, or reading/study skills strand, met with their respective professors. 
In collaboration, the LSs and course professors worked out the rudiments for attending classes, informing 
students of the project, and attracting v olunteers for adjunct sessions. The LSs also identified at-risk students 
in each class by using previously selected predictors (freshmen: high school average (hsa). 2.35: SA1 . 
750 or American College Test (ACT). 16: juniors: grade point average (grade point average). 2.50: SAT, 
750 or (ACT). 16|. The at-risk identification was know n only to the LSs and served to encourage students 
to volunteer for adjunct sessions, but was never used for anything but data collection. Nor were the iden- 
tified students coerced to participate in the project. 




Prior to implementing the project, the LSs also participated in training for their work with professors and 
students. Kach LS developed a large repertoire of general study strategies and noted particular prerequisite 
pre-eollege skills for their respective strands. In addition, the directors and LSs discussed professor and 
LS interactions, giving particular attention to personal interaction strategics and noninterference in the 
professor s course. 

The project was implemented in two phases, phase one and phase two, which corresponded to fall and 
spring semesters, respectively. During each phase, adjunct sessions were held for each of the six targeted 
courses. 

Adjunct Sessions 

The LSs attended targeted courses beginning with the firsi day of class and regularly throughout each 
semester, ITiey took notes, simulating an effective student, but were not required to participate in class 
discussions. The adjunct session concept was explained at the second class session (the first class session 
was reserved for the professor to introduce the course) with the particular form of introduction left to the 
ingenuity of the professor and the LS. Thereafter, students were given repeated opportunities to attend 
adjunct sessions on a voluntary basis. 

During phase one, the LSs announced adjunct sessions in class, made personal contacts with students 
in need, and, when appropriate, professors also reminded students about the assistance available. Adjunct 
sessions started the third week of classes and continued throughout the semester. 

During phase two, adjunct sessions were started immediately (during the first class week) rather than waiting 
until the third week. The LS used the list of identified at-risk students along with the professors sugges- 
tions as to possible targets for session attendance. Other students who were having difficulty with the course 
also attended voluntarily. Performing poorly on the first rest was a good motivator. Attendance was open 
throughout the semester. Student contacts were often made personally (e.g., a telephone call) with non- 
threatening questions such as, "Are you aware that help is available^ 

The content of the adjunct sessions was determined by the LS and student input. Study strategies ap- 
propriate to the course had previously been identified by the LS, and student input further helped the 
LS to determine the final strategies used. Students also indicated they wanted the course content discussed 
along w ith appropriate strategies. Thus, the adjunct sessions were a meld of study strategies and course 
content, a very desirable approach from the student's perspective. 

Adjunct sessions were initially planned to be scheduled once each week. Actually, there were so many 
conflicts in students' schedules that often two sessions for each class were held per week. For one course, 
students requested two sessions per week, one focusing on strategies and the other a facilitated study group. 
In one instance, the LS held a few individual help sessions along w ith the adjunct session because of schedule 
conflicts, An earnest effort was made by each LS to meet all of the students w ho volunteered for help; 
many times the LS went "beyond the call of duty** to meet students. 

Results 

The results are presented in two sections: (1) at-risk students and (Z) program effectiveness. In the first 
section, at-risk student identification, participation, and profiles are discussed. Program effectiveness, deter- 
mined by looking at exam performance, retention, and adjunct session evaluations, is presented in section tw o. 
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At-Risk Students 

In this section, the percentage of students identified as at-risk tor each course is discussed. Next, the pro- 
ject participation of these identified students is presented, and last, three suggested profiles that characterize 
at-risk students are gixen. 

At-risk student identification. At-risk students (ARS) tor the si\ targeted classes were identified »> 
previously selected predictors using hsa or (»PA and SAT ACT scores and by teacher or self referral, classified 
here as xolunteers. The volunteer category ( ARS+YOL) permitted identification of many students who 
needed assistance, but who were not identified by the selected predictors. Professors also considered some 
students who did not ha\e the requisite pre-college or studx skills necessary for academic success, as at- 
risk tor their class. Some students apparently also felt they were at-risk for a particular course and wanted 
to take adxantage «>t the assistance axailable. 

The percentages of the class enrollment identified by either the ARS or ARS + VOL categorx are shown 
in Table 1 . Four ot the siv freshman classes had over 35 M « at-risk students . \t>.S>. Two of the six classes, 
both in mathematics, had f>0"«. or more ARS+YOL students. The percentages of ARS or ARS+YOL 
students tor the junior classes were much lower, ranging from 4",. to l.V»«. for ARS and from !*".> to 75".> 
for ARS + \ OL students. I )uring phase two (spring semester) for the math strand, inclusion of the \ olunteer 
students greatlv increased the number of students Identified and permitted more students to participate 
in the project. 

At-risk student participation. The percentages of identified students who elected to be participants (PAR T) 
or nonparticipants (NONPAR T> are also shown in Tabic I . Two conclusions can be drawn from the par- 
ticipation data, hirst, manv students made the decision to be nonparticipants. The program described above 
was entirclx voluntary for the at-risk students. Though ample opportunities existed to volunteer, several 
chose not to do so. Second, the number of students participating in the adjunct sessions increased from 
fall to spring semesters (phase one to phase two). Apparently, news of the successful assistance program 
spread quickly and participation increased in the spring semester. Professors, who had experienced the 
benefits of the program for their at-risk students during phase one and encouraged them to participate 
during phase two. max also have been a factor. 

Ys noted aboxe. the math strand classes had a high percentage of students participate in the adjunct sessions^ 
One possible explanation, based on student and learning specialist comments, may have been the high 
math anxiety among these students. Several students, many of whom could be classified as returning, felt 
underprepared for college math. For some, elapsed time since enrollment in a recent math course was 
a factor: others felt thev had not taken the necessary college preparation courses while in high school. 
Other unknown factors probably contributed to the students anxietv. From experience with the program, 
the adjunct session students (all female) clearly exhibited high lexels of math anxiety. 

At-risk student profiles. The identified students generally fit into three profiles. For ease of discussion 
and tvp.fication of the students in each categorv. the terms, "lets go.""ves. . .but." and "no thanks were 
selected to represent the three profiles. 

The Met s go" profile represents students electing to participate in the adjunct sessions. These ARS or 
ARS + YOL sty ?ents desired academic success and because they volunteered for the adjunct sessions, 
thev apparently needed assistance to be successful. Thev tacked one or more of the following: studv skills, 
content background, awareness of the magnitude of college tasks, and independence w.th college academic 



work, l or example, in the math sessions, students needed uuidaiue to interpret abstractb the concepts 
presented concreteiv in class. In the history sessions, students requested two sessions per week, one with 
a focus on stucb skills required tor the course and the second with a focus on application in content (e.g. 
a guided studv group). These students needed the cvpe of assistance and guidance offered in the adjunct 
sessions tii experience success and found the sessions motivational and helpful. 

The M \es. . but" profile represents those students who elected to participate in the adjunct sessions, but 
who needed more than one semester to build the pre-eollege skills required tor academic sot cess. ( ionium 
tiom both the ARS and ARS + VOL identifier categories, their common characteristic was a large gap between 
their studs skills and content background and those required for college success. Manx of these students 
attended adjunct sessions throughout the semester but dropped the college course before a gradmij penaltv 
was in effect. Several also made plans re-er r <»!| the t ol! ,, **inj; *ei*u>ter. 

I he "no thanks' profile included students who declined participation in the adjunct sessions. Most of these 
students were identified h\ the selected predictors: onlv a few were identified b\ professors as probablv 
needing assistance tor success m the course. The learning specialists ga\e these students ample oppor- 
tunities to iiilunteer through both personal contacts and announcements m courses, Vpparentlx . these 
students did not want to put forth the effort or spend the time required, or the\ felt the help provided 
in the adjunct sessions was unnecessarx . Main students dropped the course soon after their test scores 
indicated problems with successful completion. 

Program Kffectixeness 

Program effectiveness was determined through students e\am performance, retention of students, and 
adjunct session evaluation. The results for these aspects are discussed in the toll mmg sections. 

\ major goal of the program was to help the at-risk student to succeed academicalK . One determiner, 
therefore, of program effectiveness was the final course grade. Tabic 2 presents the achievement results 
tor at-risk students identified, both participants (PART) and nonpartieipants (NONPAR T). tor project 
courses, \cademic success for these at-risk students was defined as achieving a final grade of A. B, or 
(.. I nsuccesstul at-risk students received grades of I) or K The data are based on freshman math and 
hisiorx classes and junior math methods classes for fall and spring semesters, an educational foundations 
course for spring semester, and a reading language arts methods course for fall semester. 

lor the freshman classes. 81% of the students in the adjunct sessions achieved academic success. 4% 
withdrew, and 15% of the students were unsuccessful. Students who were non-participant* in the project 
but who were identified as at-risk had a success rate of ,>7%. a failure rate of 59%. and a withdrawal rate 
of 4%. The difference in the success rate between PART and NONPAR T is 44%. Thus, participation 
in the adjunct sessions was beneficial for the freshman at-risk students. 

Students who came to the adjunct sessions, but were unsuccessful, had poor attendance. These students 
often attended only a few of the adjunct sessions, usuallv fewer than *5% of the sessions offered ( ilearb , 
attendance at the adjunct sessions was netessarx in order for the LS to provide assistance, and the students 
had to make this commitment of time and effort to receive adjunct session help. 

l ; or the junior classes. 95% of the students in the adjunct classes achieved academic success and 5% were 
unsuccessful. For the at-risk students who did not participate in the project. 45% were successful. 5% 
did not experience success, and 50% withdrew from the course before completion, l ifts percent of the 
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students who did not participate and who were hating difficulty in the course opted to withdraw rather 
than seek assistance. Similar to the freshmen student participants, the participating junior at-risk students 
who were unsuccessful had very poor session attendance, fewer than 15% of the sessions offered. Kor 
the juniors, the difference between the success rate for PART and NONPART was 50"n; that is, 50% 
more students were successful when participating in the adjunct sessions. Thus, participation in the ad- 
junct sessions was beneficial for the junior at-risk students. 

A second determiner of program effectiveness was the retention rate for students participating in the project. 
Retention was based on continuation at I AVI" the following semester: that is. for one academic vear. 

I- or the semester follow up. students participating in any adjunct session during the fall semester (phase 
one) were contacted bv telephone to \ ertfv c urrent enrollment >*nd to rhrck on need for further .issist wee. 
Hnrollment status for students unreachable bv telephone was verified bv 'I AVI" registration records. Only 
one person from the fall semester participants could not be confirmed tor retention. All others were enrolled 
and did not need further studv assistance at the time of contact. 

A third determiner of program effectiveness was evaluation of the adjunct sessions. Kach semester (phase 
one and phase two) at the end of each course, the students evaluated their adjunct sessions. The LSs 
summarised the student evaluations, both written and verbal, and then grouped them into categories. 

Three interrelated categories appeared most often in the student ev aluative comments for the adjunct sessions. 
The three categories — usefulness of the sessions, enlargement of study skills repertoire, and transfer to 
other classes — are discussed together. 

The comment appearing most often was the helpfulness of the adjunct sessions. While commenting the 
sessions were beneficial, students reported building or renewing a repertoire of skills and strategies helpful 
for success in academic courses. As they were successful, students gained self confidence about < eir work. 
Successful application led to wider and independent use of the skills and strategies, and students transferred 
application to other coursework. Kor example, students reported using vocabulary strategies (note cards 
and three column approach), underlining or marking, note taking, and mapping in other courses. Some 
students reported the LSs show ed them how to use strategies when other help sources only recommended 
their use. Other students discovered text structure in their course texts and used it as a study technique. 
Strategies, such as mapping, that provides a graphic representation of the information, were shared with 
other students not attending the sessions. 

Note taking sometimes brought two sides of an issue to focus. At times. Mudents claimed thev did not 
need help with study skills. The LSs reported, however, some students were unaware of the underlving 
competencies leading to effective use of higher level strategies, such as note taking, outlining, and 
summarizing. These students needed practice with skills such as identifying important and unimportant 
information and recognizing main ideas and supporting details. Because students were unable to select 
the important information from the lecture. the\ wrote evervthing. As a result, they could not keep pace 
with the instructor and failed to construct usable notes. As the LSs presented note raking and involved 
the students in guided practice, the underlying competencies needed became apparent and students re- 
cognized the value of note taking for academic success. 

In general, students attending the study sessions were positive in their attitudes toward the sessions. A 
few students had negative attitudes, but these students attended only a few sessions. Successful students, 
who were regular session attendees, improved their test scores and connected the two occurrences. I hey 
gained feelings of success which often improved self-confidence as well. 



In conclusion, adjunct sessions provided assistance to at-risk education students within the context of re- 
quired courses. Since participation in the sessions w as voluntary, some students declined the assistance 
offered and chose to he non-participants. Participating students, however, improved their exam scores, 
clearly an indication of academic success, and maintained enrollment at the university. At-risk students, 
learning specialists, and professors all perceived the adjunct sessions to he beneficial to student success. 
Projects which provide help within required course contexts should be considered by college learning 
assistance programs. 
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he quality of teaching that takes place in our schools is directly related to the quality of the 
teacher education programs in the institutions of higher education (IHKs>. Although recent in no- 
tions in the hiring and training of teachers suggest a different format for training teachers (such 
as the alternative certification program), IHKs continue to bear the brunt of the responsibility 
for recruiting and preparing teachers. 'I*he need to reexamine the recruitment efforts by IHKs is prompted 
bv the statistical information provided by the state agency, as well as by the \oices of practitioners such 
as principals, teachers, and e\en students, who have stoically expressed their concerns. 

These concerns are rooted in the well-documented fact that there is a critical shortage of teachers, par- 
ticularly minority teachers, who can more effectively reach and teach the grow mg minority student population. 
For example, m a 1^8^ report in the I WO ASCl'S Annual, a survey of teacher placement officers in 4S 
states found that the field that has the highest teacher shortage index is bilingual education with a score 
of 4.45 (5 =greatest demand. I =Oeast demand). Overall, the racial/ethnic mismatch of teachers and children 
varies across the states, but generally teachers who are white significantly outnumber non-white teachers, 
while minority student enrollment is steadily increasing. Some states alreadv have more non-white students 
than white students. The Texas public school population is now 4^.72 percent minority {Texas hint anon 
Agent? Restart h Briefs. I WOK 

Substantial empirical data on the drect consequences of the minority teachei shortage on the education 
of students has yet to surface. However, a strong case in favor of providing schools with a curriculum 
that reflects the pluralistic nature of our society is commonly made by educators concerned with futuristic 
issues. The need for more minority teachers in our schools is seldom disputed. Nevertheless, IHKs ol'un 
lack the innovation and assertiveness to build appropriate inroads toward an effective approach tor recruiting 
minorities into teacher education programs. The summary of the recruitment component and the con- 
cluding recommendations of a university project presented herein, address the development of a \iable 
model that can be replicated on other college campuses. 

The affect i\e focus of this model was based on the premise that minority students ha\e not had adequate 
counseling on preparing for college, either at home or school. Many of these minority students lack substantial 
support that includes careful consideration of their perception of themsehes within their social and cultural 
milieu. To best reach these students, an attempt must be made to relate to their aspirations and their 
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social, cultural and economic problems, The goal of the project s recruitment component was to provide 
secondary and post-secondary Hispanic students an opportunity to engage in dialogue and other mean- 
ingful activities; and to acquire insight on the importance of going to college and becoming a teacher. 

To achieve this goal, a university teacher with a Ph.D. in education. Hispanic and female, a graduate of 
one of the rarget high schools, and a former student of one of the target junior colleges was selected as 
discussion leader. It was proposed that her background experiences and achievements, as uell as her in- 
terests and sensitivity toward minority student issues, would have a definite impact on the target students. 
The target populations were high school and junior college Hispanic students. The time allotted tor the 
project was six months. The other staff member involved was a specially hired full-time coordinator, who 
was responsible for making contacts with target school staff and arranging times and location of group 
discussions. Emphasis w as made on providing ?he Hispanic student* w irh college and teacher bound infor- 
mation through individuals who served as role models. Kach of these activities is described below in more- 
detail. 

Activity I : Talking to Students in Their Classrooms 

The project coordinator and the university teacher made arrangements with the target schools principals 
and or counselors, and in some cases with teachers, tor talking with the Hispanic students, The group 
discussions were held with students who were usually in; U language labs, that provided concentrated 
English language study; 1) the correlated language arts block, including extended study in reading and 
the language arts for remedial students; and M in the case of junior college, the Hispanic and Spanish clubs. 

The talks centered around four main points: 1) that education is one of the most important resources af- 
fecting the quality of our lives; 2) that a college education can prepare them for a changing society and 
make them competitive and productive: 3) that a college education is attainable even for students who 
have limited financial resources and average grade point averages; and 4) becoming a teacher is ^ot only 
fulfilling* but also an av enue to help other minority students. The university teacher led the discussions 
using an informal, anecdotal style. In some classes, the classroom teachers or counselor joined in the discus- 
sion, adding to the conv ersation. The university teacher held approximately 10 group discussions in three 
high schools and two junior colleges, Kach discussion lasted about an hour. 

Some evaluative observations were made by the university teacher and the project coordinator that have 
a direct bearing on the project's implications. First, even though the students seemed very attentiv e, they 
were hesitant to ask specific questions about the process €>f going to college* i.e., how to select a college 
or university , till out an application and enroll, etc. It was indicative of the need for the students to have 
more extended sessions on that topic. One hour discussions may only serve as an initial introduction that 
does not allow for meaningful communication between students and a discussion leader. 

Secondly, the discussions seemed isolated instances of support since the target schools generally did not 
make the substantial efforts required to reach and motivate students. The schools that accepted our invitation 
to talk to students were for the most part agreeable to the need. However, there was very little concerted 
effort to carry out other worthwhile activities similar to the project s group discussions. Finally, whatever 
impact the group discussion had on the students may hav e dissipated since little effort was made to follow 
up and capitalize on the momentum. This can be corrected if a more comprehensive plan is organized 
to involve more students and staff and have the timelines extended. For example, a plan could be designed 
in the beginning of the school year that: 1 ) identifies student and teacher participants; 1) prepares students 
by providing well-organized information on the procedure tor selecting, applying and enrolling in college; 
and 3) provides students with accessible resources to prepare for college entrance exams. Such a plan 
is already in place in most schools, however, many minority students feet they are not part of it. 

5h Hi) 



Extra consideration needs to be made by the entire teaching staff to help minority students understand 
that earning a college degree is a reality for each of them. The comprehensive plan would include several 
visitations by a university teacher who would serve as a role mode! and a second major activity described 
in the next section. 

Activity 2: Inviting Students to the University Campus 

During the university-led group discussions, the students were invited to attend an informative, vet. informal 
Saturday session at the university. The rationale was that if students participated in meaningful activities 
on the university campus with individuals who serve as role models, they would acquire relevant informa- 
tion as well as a sense of belonging. A full day's schedule of activities included presentations by: 1 ) the 
university's admissions counselor, w ho provided information about applying for financial aid and admission, 
2) professors from the education department who talked about what students must learn to become teachers. 
3> currently enrolled university students who calked about what it is like tn attend college. 4) Hispanic 
school principals and teachers who spoke on the importance of getting an education and on becoming 
a teacher, and 5) university students theater groups. 

In one of the sessions, a bilingual teacher gave a motivating talk to the *;tudents and then sang and played 
the guitar. The agenda also included a luncheon and a campus tour. The day finished w ith a group discus- 
sion led by the university teacher. The students expressed their opinions about the day s activ ities and 
asked questions. Kour Saturday sessions were scheduled with approximately 15 Hispanic students attending 
each session. A teacher from each of the target high schools also attended one of the sessions. 

Based on student comments and observations by the university teacher, project coordinator and othery 
involved in the Saturday sessions, this activity met with partial success. Students enjoyed the interaction 
with presenters and with the university students, many of whom were Hispanic, and acquired a great deal 
of information. However, lack of a follow up decreased the possibility of maintaining the students interest 
in pursuing a college degree, especially in education. Students became more comfortable in the university 
setting as the day progressed and the interaction increased. Their questions at the end of the day were 
more specific and foc used than the student questions at the target schools. The only high school teacher 
who participated offered transportation to some of his students. His presence and help was a key factor 
in his student's positive attitudes towards participating in the Saturday event. 

The six month project was brief but substantial in providing valuable insights into minority teacher recruit- 
ment issues and alternativ es to the traditional methods of recruitment. The follow ing list offers suggestions 
for implementing a project such as the one described in this paper. 

1 ) I'niversity and target schools must develop a comprehensive, multiple-year plan in w hich collaboration 
will take place. Commitment must be established by both parties with high degrees of agreement on 
important goals and objectives. 

2) A contact person must be identified on each campus. Communication fines should be kept open bv 
holding formal and informal meetings on pertinent topics. 

3) Since it is unlikely that the same university teacher may be regularly exempt from a full-time load 
it is suggested that other university minority teachers take turns making campus v isits on a rotating 
basis. This may require more than one university to participate because of the low numbers of university 
teachers who are minorities A consortium of universities willing to participate and share this respon- 
sibility is highly recommended. 




4) Personal contact is the key to motivating students in this model. Therefore, participants should adopt 
working principals that use the affective focus. I'sing role models who arc familiar and sensitive to 
the minority students' concerns and who can interact with them in meaningful ways is essential. 

In conclusion, the most important outcome of this brief project is the revelation that vers- few resources 
are necessary to implement an alternative recruitment plan for minority teacher candidates. What is essential 
and invaluable, however, is the commitment and concerted effort by key individuals at the public school 
and IHE levels. Establishing a working relationship between schools and IHEs. setting goals, and allocating 
existing resources builds a solid support structure and creates a brighter future for minority teacher can- 
didates, and benefits all srtdents. 
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his paper reports on the development of mathematics tests designed to predict: 1) student success 
on the mathematics sub-test of the Texas Academic Skills Program (TASP), and 2) student 
readiness for college level mathematics. This project was funded by the Texas Education Agency 
under an ECIA grant for "attracting and retaining quality candidates in teacher education" and 
descendent of several earlier testing efforts by The University of Texas at El Paso (LTEP) 



is a 

faculty (Heger & Salinger, 1985) 
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The t 'ntversity of Texas at El Paso serves an ethnically-diverse city on the I'nited States-Mexican border. 
I niversitv enrollment is more than 50% Hispanic and Hispanic enrollment in teacher education is even 
higher. Consequently. LTEP has been very successful in preparing an ethnically-diverse teaching force. 

The problem for ITEP faculty has been how to maintain this strong record of equal opportunity in the 
face of testing mandates, given the fact that minority students tend to score lower on tests than white/anglo 
candidates. This tact led to the development of a testing/ advising program for the 1984 Texas implemen- 
tation of the Pre-Professional Skills Test (PPST). a basic skills entrance test for teacher candidates (Heger 
& Salinger. 1985). 

in the 1984 effort, prospective teachers were gi\en locally developed predictor tests of reading and 
mathematics and xvere advised on how to prepare for the PPST. This effort successfully avoided a decline 
in minority teacher candidate enrollment (Heger & Salinger. 1985). Research with the LTEP predictor 
tests confirmed that minority students would not store as uell as white students. More importantly, the 
research verified the view that too many college students from all ethnic groups lacked basic skills (Heger 
& Burns. 1988). 

Bv the time the Texas Higher Education Coordinating Board adopted the Texas Academic Skills Program 
(TASP) (Texas Legislature. 1987; Alpert et al.. 1989). the LTEP faculty and administration were ready 
to adopt a campus wide strategy of developmental diagnosis and instruction. An Academic Development 
Center was established and, with the assistance of a grant from the IBM Corporation, a computer assisted 
instruction network was installed. 
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The project reported here involv ed the development and initial validation of a mathematics predictor test, 
in several forms, for use in advising high school, community college, and university students for TASP 
preparation in advance of the need to take the actual test. It was hoped that the test could also serve 
as a college level mathematics placement test* 

The product of this project could be used as a minority teacher candidate recruiting tool. It could be used 
by high school counselors to encourage promising sophomores and juniors to take more mathematics. These 
tests would also help adult students who may have forgotten their mathematics or who may have never 
taken mathematics beyond Algebra I. 

The mathematics section of the TASP was seen by ITKP faculty as the hardest aspect of the TASP 
because of the intention to assess readiness for college algebra. This represented an increase in standards 
from the stated eighth grade level of the PPST, ( Educational Testing Service, 1982) at a time w hen many 
entering college students stilt lacked a full college preparatory mathematics background. This concern was 
v alidated by an initial 74% campus wide mathematics failure rate at LTEP (Office of Institutional Studies. 
Fall, 198V). 

Participants in this development project included Dr. Ralph Ligouri. Dr. Richard Burns, Dr. Simon Bernau, 
several educators from local high schools and the El Paso Community College, as well as the authors. 

Some Observations About Testing and the TASP 

From a curriculum planning perspective, there are at least four testing functions: 

1 . assessing present competence; 

2. predicting future performance; 

3. student placement; and 

4. diagnosing instructional needs. 

In other words, the staff of any academic development service generally needs to use predictor, placement, 
and diagnostic tests according to the demands of the situation. 

Conceptually, tests such as the well-know n Texas high school exit test, the Texas Educational Assessment 
of Minimum Skills test (TEAMS) and the PPST are minimum competency tests. That is, the standards 
of the test are not supposed to be set by a norm group. Rather, these tests aim to determine whether 
specific skills do or do not exist on a minimum level. 

Similarly, the TASP is a competency test* although it requires more advanced skills than either the TEAMS 
or the PPST. The TASP minimum competency lev el is defined as readiness for college level mathematics, 
i.e.. college algebra. The published specifications (i.e.. competencies) of the TASP mathematics sub-test 
suggest items that involve multiple skills. If one ignores the inductive reasoning competency, one finds 
at least 63 distinct skill areas covered by the test (National Evaluation Systems, 1988). 

Since the TASP test is only 40 items in length, it cannot fully assess each and every skill. Consequently, 
in the opinion of the ITEP project staff, the TASP test could only aspire to be predictively valid. In 
other words, the TASP would not be able to assess a candidate s present skills nor would it be useful 
for diagnostic purposes. 





Krom the university point of view, it would be heipful if the TASP were also a placement test, i.e., produce 
enough detailed knowledge of performance to permit actual class placement, This, unfortunately, would 
not be possible within the limitations of the TASP specification list and the 4(Mtem test length. A place- 
ment test would require additional test development. 

Test Development Procedures 

The TASP specifications were rewritten by project staff into 64 sub-skills. A pool of 290 items was written 
to fit these sub-skills. This pool was reduced by project staff to 1 30 items through a process ot criticism 
and rewriting. Pilot forms of the predictor tests were developed: Forms C. I). K. and K In order to con- 
tinue earlier basic skills research and to assist with temporary validation, sex era! items were included from 
older tests developed to predict success on the mathematics subset of the PPST (Burns, 1983). 

Pilot test forms (\ I), K, and F were adm«ni«t;r f **.! ?•* !0 gr<n?p* « ,f h»t;h school, community college, and 
university students during the late spring and early summer of 1989. Although the actual TASP is not 
timed, these new l"TKP tests were intended for use in conventional school settings, Typicallv, a de facto 
time limit of 50 minutes exists in such advisory situations. Hence, both the pilot tests and final tests were 
designed to be given in a period of 50 to 60 minutes, The total number of usable test scores obtained 
was 760. Demographic data on the students were collected and used as part of the data anaKsis. 

In the end. four forms of the final product were developed: Forms H. J. L, and M. Forms 1, and M are 
confidential LTEP campus editions* All forms contain only validated items and clones of validated items. 
Forms H and J are predictor tests that parallel the structure of the TASP and are available for use by 
high schools, community colleges, and other institutions free of charge. 

F orms L and M are dual purpose tests. They are intended to predict TASP passage and permit appropriate 
student placement in developmental mathematics or college algebra. This w as accomplished by reducing 
the number of TASP coded items to 36* This permitted an increase in items related to college algebra 
course prerequisites. Of course, some of the 36 TASP related items may serve a dual purpose in this regard. 

Recommended cutoff scores w ere established to place students in Math 3010, 301 L and College Algebra 
on Forms L and \! and to predict TASP passage on Forms H and J. These scores must be considered 
tentathe until an adequate pool of subjects takes the ITEP tests and subsequently takes the actual TASP test. 

Cutoff scores for the new tests were aimed at estimating the odds of a particular student passing the 
mathematics section of the TASP. The process developed for Form A of the Burns test in 1983 and ex- 
tended to Form B was utilized (Heger, 1986), In addition, for the new tests, the process was extended 
to item-by-item correlation of performance with previously collected data on items assessing the same skills 
as collected during earlier PPST research (Heger, 1989), 

It is interesting to note that the derived score for placement in college algebra is higher than the score- 
that predicts success on TASP, challenging the notion tKat TASP competencies were sufficient for entrance 
to college algebra. Of course, policies and procedures regarding the use of these tests are the responsibility 
of the ITEP Academic Development Center and Mathematics Department, 

The Dream: Computer Adaptive Testing 

An important part of the ITEP effort regarding the TASP requirement is computer adaptive testing (CAT). 
Computer adaptive testing has been interpreted by some, especially vendors, as merely on-line administration 
of tests. Actually. CAT theory involves muc i more. 
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With computer adaptive testing, test items are stored in item banks in a pre-validated item tree, much 
like files in the tree of a computer hard disk directory. When students take a test, the computer first ad- 
ministers a small number of "root" items. Student performance on the first items is matched by the computer 
against pre-programmed criteria and subsequent items are selected and administered. Performance on the 
second batch of items is assessed and new items are then assigned. 

As the student progresses, the computer continues to select and re-select items through a process of suc- 
cessive approximation. In theory, this process leads to the identification of the student's exact performance 
level in a much smaller number of items than would be required through conventional testing. 

As a practical matter. CAT software exists and mathematics test items exist. But an extensive, laborious 
amount of validation is required before a diagnostic tree can be established for particular applications. 

The optimistic aspiration of the ITEP project was to have CAT operating on campus by fall. 1989. The 
CAT software was installed on the Academic Development Center's IBM computer network served by 
Jn AS/400 and conventional tests were readied (Micro CAT. 1988). But the time it will take to \aiidate 
a CAT tree is still unknown. 

Test Availability 

Maintaining ethnic-diversity in the teaching profession requires that special efforts be made to assure that 
minority students succeed in all aspects of their education. One available tool for teacher educators and 
others as they help minority students with basic skills is The University of Texas at El Paso TASP 
Mathematics Predictor Test. 

Universities, community colleges, and high schools wishing to advise students on their chances of passing 
the mathematics portion of the TASP may use this test at no cost. The test should be especially useful 
in adv ising high school sophomores or juniors on the mathematics course selection. Recommended cutoff 
scores are provided along with the tests. 
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Jumping Hurdles: Attracting and 
Retaining Quality Candidates in 
Teacher Education 

By Laura Bernstein 

The University of Texas at Austin 
Hxtension Instruction and Materials Center 
Special Projects 



nntroduction 
In Januarv 1989. The I niversity ot Texas at Austins Extension Instruction and Materials Center 
(KINK )) Special Projects was awarded a grant by the Texas Education Vgencv tor an innovamc pilot 
project designed to increase the number and quality of candidates tor teacher education. 

The design of the I T Special Project s program was significantly different from other TEA grants awarded 
in this program. The Special Projects" target group would be primarily made up of high school sophomores, 
juniors, and seniors— disproportionately high in minorities -who possessed the innate ability and the con- 
tent knowledge to be trained as successful teachers, but who lacked the academic system skills to cope 
with the scries of assessment instruments that determine entry and progress toward certification. It uas 
thought that if these students could get over the hurdle of passing standardized tests, they might start 
to think about a career in teaching. 

KIMC Special Projects was uniquely qualified to develop such a project because, in its relativelv short 
existence, it has an unparalleled record of achievement in developing training and materials for test sup- 
port and sktlis development. Special Projects was organized in 1986 initially to develop and produce a 
re\iew course for the Texas Kxaminacion of Current Administrators and Teachers (TECA D. Nlore than 
86.000 teachers in 388 school districts were trained in 712 workshops using materials developed by 
KINIC Special Projects. As a result, a strong network was formed with educators across the state. 

Currenth. Special Projects" primary focus is on conducting research and training on problems related to 
education and producing instructional materials for students and teachers. Recent activities include con- 
ducting Advanced Academic Training (AAT) and inservice seminars for educators on making a smooth 
transition from the Texas Educational Assessment of Minimum Skills (TEAMS) to Texas Assessment 
of Academic Skills (TAAS) test; updating Nlastering the TEAMS materials to incorporate the new TAAS 
objectives: producing Examination for the Certification of Educators in Texas (KxCET) Skills Review 
videotapes and workshops: and implementing an innovative summer program to prevent migrant student 
dropouts which includes the Skill Building Series part of an enhanced independent learning courses. 
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K IMC Special Projects Objectives 

The objective of the pilot project was to remediate the thinking and testing skills necessary for success 
on standardized tests {including TEAMS. Texas Academic Skills Program/Pre-Professional Skills I est 
(TASP PPST), and ExCETl — the series of required assessment instruments that mark the stages of academic 
progress toward certification. 

No student should exit the educational system of our state without the required level of competency and 
a command of basic skills in reading, writing, and computation. This is a fundamental goat of educational 
reform in Texas. But this is a systemic goal, hest achieved incrementally throughout the curriculum and 
school system. 

individuals who have reached the late or post-secondary level without acquiring basic literacy and com- 
putation skills arc probably nnt, in any imncdiat; 'uturc. the test candidates for raising the quality ot 
teaching in Texas. However, if the students lacking these basic skills are not an appropriate audience for 
teacher training and certification programs, there is another, somewhat related, audience that is indeed 
appropriate— students who have attained essential content skills but cannot demonstrate them on stan- 
dardized tests. 

Many students at all levels possess good basic skills, even good at the intermediate or advanced level. 
These students, however, do not possess them in a testable format. For a variety of reasons, they are 
unable to apply or display their skills and abilities in a testing context. 

♦ These students are beset by test anxiety, poor preparation and planning, weak test-taking strategies, 
deficient thinking skills: and 

• they fail at task analysis, problem solving techniques, comprehension skills, analysis and synthesis thinking 
skills. 

Thus, the main objective of our proposal w as to seek out these particular students and address these problems. 
Recruitment of Students 

A demographicaHy balanced sample of 1 .000 students from three geographic areas (South Texas/ Rio Grande 
Valley; greater Houston area: and Central Texas) was sought. 

The major requirement for participation in the pilot project was for students to be candidates for the 
Spring Summer administration of the TEAMS. TASP or PPST test. After an initial mailing inviting schools 
to participate in the pilot project, the response was underwhelming. We had problems locating the ap- 
propriate person to find and work w ith students in each school or institution. Those schools, in turn, had 
difficulty identifying those students who met our particular needs. 

After follow nip mailings and telephone calls, however, we accumulated our di\erse sample group of 1,000 
stuu us. 

The Effective Test Performance Study Guide 

The centerpiece of the pilot project was the production and distribution of a student study guide- The 
Effective Test Performance Study Guide. It provided diagnostics, remediation, practice, maintenance, assess- 
ment, and evaluation activities. The 300-page guide was formatted for either self-directed or. preferably, 
assisted instruction and included the following sections; 
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• Test caking skills and strategics: 

• thinking and testing successfully in reading; 

• thinking and testing successfully in writing; and 

• thinking and testing successfully in mathematics. 

Training Sessions 

To prepare district school personnel in each of the three geographic areas chosen for the pilot project. 
Special Projects staff presented a six-hour training workshop. Each district or institution that enrolled one 
or more students was required to send at least one person to be trained. The training sessions, one for 
each geographic region, included orientation to the program's objectives: review of procedures and logistics 
for registering students: data collection and evaluations: and the long-term implications of the pilot program. 
The curriculum component of the training session included discussions on effective test-taking skills, and 
thinking and testing in reading, writing, and math. 

The training sessions were well-attended and the participants left feeling extremely enthusiastic about the 
goals of the project. The F$rtk? Test Perfnrmantr Study Guide, and the data analysis component of the program. 

Data Management 

After consultation with Guy Manaster. professor of educational psychology at The I niversity of Texas 
at Austin, and Jason Chang, doctoral student in educational psychology/technology, we developed a series 
of questionnaires for students to fill out and a database system for collecting and analyzing their responses. 
The questionnaires were: 

• Profile form: This questionnaire solicited biographic and demographic information: academic background: 
and testing history, including remediation intervention information. Students were also asked to sign 
a release giving IT access to their previous standardized test scores. 

• Pre-test questionnaire: Students were asked to complete this form just prior to taking a standardized 
test. Information collected from this form included test preparation, prior remediation, test anxietv data, 
and reaction to The Effective Test Perfbrmame Study Guide. 

• Post-test questionnaire: Post-test data focused on how well the study guide prepared students for specific 
parts of the test — reading, writing, and mathematics— and if. because of their use of the study guide, 
the test questions and the subject matter covered were what they anticipated. 

• Supervisor's questionnaire: A questionnaire was distributed to school personnel w ho supervised the par- 
ticipating students. This short form asked for their reactions to the study guide and written comments 
about the pilot project. 

Data Results 

The information collected from the questionnaires w as analyzed by Jason Chang of The I'niversity of Texas 
at Austin. Aside from tabulating the biographical and demographical information, we asked Mr. Chang 
w do a statistical correlation on student's standardized test scores prior to and after using The Effertke 
Text Perftnmtme Study Guide. The following is the result of this data collection and analysis: 
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Profile Data 



Grade L*\el " 

2" i> Uhh graders 
5<*% Ihh graders 
27% 1 ,1th graders 
o% college students 
6% no response 



Se* 

5M% females 
3M% males 
*% no response 



Bihnic Background 

57% Hispanic 
11% Caucasian 
Black 

I 'Si Other 

'% no response 



Native Languages 

54% Kngltsh 
Z7% Spanish 
!V% nt» response 



Fluent in 

Other Languages 

55% fluent in Spanish 
18% fluent in French 
47% no response 



Method Students Used to Prepare for TEAMS or TASP Test 

(Respondents were asked to check the various methods they used to prepare for standardized tests. They 
could check more than one item.) 

56% prepared in the regular classroom 
16% attended tutorials outside the regular classroom 
36% attended special classes 
*5% had additional special material provided 
34% studied on their own 
M% did no special preparation 

College Aspirations 

51% thought they would go to college 

24% thought they would probably go to college 

5% thought they were unlikely to go to college 
1 1% thought they would not go to college 

9% did not respond 

Teaching Aspirations 

14° » said they had a strong interest in teaching 

9% had a moderate interest 
13% thought it was a possibility 
1 1 % had a minor interest 
45% had no interest 

8% did not respond 



Student PreTest Questionnaire 

The pre-test questionnaire was administered to students, in most cases, just prior to the administration 
of the TEAMS test. These statistics are based on 600 respondents. The drop-off in the number of 
respondents was due ro the simple fact that some schools, despite prodding from Special Projects, did 
not return the pre- and post-test questionnaires. 
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Study Habits 

(Students could check more than one item.) 
44% studied alone 

59% received instruction during regular classes 
14% received indiv idual instruction 

1 9% received instruction during tutorials or counseling sessions. 

Effectiveness of Study Guide 

41% thought it was very helpful 
45% thought it was somewhat helpful 

h% thought it was not very helpful 

5% said it made no difference 

3% did not respond 

After using the study guide, do you feel you know how to handle this test? 

84% said yes 
1 1 % said no 
5% did not respond 

Have you previously taken the exit level TEAMS test? 

86% said yes 
1 1 % said no 
3% did not respond 

Have you had any prior TEAMS preparation or remediation prior to taking today's exam? 

56% said yes 
40% said no 
4% did not respond 

For those responding yes. what type of preparation? 
(More than one item could be checked.) 

1 1 % had previously had individual instruction 

47% had classroom instruction 

19% had tutorials or counseling instruction 

What subject area do you consider the most difficult? 

63% said math 
10% said writing 
18% said reading 
9% did not respond 
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How would you rate your ability to analyse test problems/questions? 

4% said excellent 
44% said good 
46% said fair 

3% slid poor , / 

3% did not respond f 



/n your estimation, bow well do you manage your study timet 

6% said very well 
39% said good 
44% said fairly well 

7% said poorlv 

4% did not respond 



Are you tense or anxious about taking this test? 

20% were very tense 
28% were somewhat tense 
34% were a little tense 
14% were not tense at all 
4% did not respond 



Was the study guide helpful in relieving test anxiety? 

23% said very helpful 
39% somew hat helpful 
22% a little helpful 
11% said it made no difference 
5% did not respond 



Did you use any other study material in preparing for this test? 

56% said yes 
40% said no 
4% did not respond 



Post-test Questionnaire 

A total of approximately 557 students responded to the post-test questionnaire. Responses to some ques 
tions had to be disqualified because more than one box was checked. 

Did the study guide adequately prepare you for the test? 

30% very much 
52% somewhat 
1 1 % not very much 

4% made no difference 

4% did not respond 
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Based on the use of the study guide, were the questions and subject matter covered in the test what yon expected? 

79% yes 
17% no 

4% did not respond 

For math, how hetpfut was the guide? 

19% said very helpful 
57% said helpful 
11% said not helpful 
13% did not respond* 

tor language arts, how helpful was the guide? 

20° ii said very helpful 
4t% said helpful 
10% said not helpful 
2V% did not respond* 

For the writing part of the test* how helpful was the guide? 

12% said very helpful 
33% said helpful 
16% said not helpful 
38% did not respond* 

For overall tesMaking skills, was the guide helpful? 

23% said very helpful 
59% said helpful 
8% said not helpful 
10% did not respond 

Would yon recommend continued use of the study guide? 

64% said yes 
16% said no 

14% said yes, in conjunction uith other study materials 
6% did not respond 

Hindsight study habits. 1 

67% said they would study more next time 
27% said they would study the same 

2% said they w ould study less 

4% did not respond 



*\ot all students took jit parts of the exam. Some had to pass only math or language arts, not both. 
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Supervisors' Questionnaire 



The following data is based on the responses of 20 high school supervisors who participated in the pilot 
project. Some schools returned the pre- and post-test questionnaires but not the supervisor's questionnaire. 

Was the study guide helpful to students? 

57% said very helpful 
31% said somewhat helpful 
10° i) said not very helpful 
2% said it made no difference 

University of Texas. Special Projects staff 

73% said the staff was very helpful 
21% said somewhat helpful 

5% said not very helpful 

1% did not respond 

Based on your experience, how would you rate the ETP study gfiide? 

47% rated it excellent 
47% good 
5% fair 

t% did not respond 

Would you use this study guide on a regular basis? 

52% said absolutely 
31% probably 
3% not likely 

5% in conjunction with other study material 

How would you use ETP in the futuref 
(More than one time could be checked.) 

42% would use it in regular classrooms 
26% would use it in tutorials 
63% would use it in learning centers 
63% would use it in one-to-one counseling. 

Test Scores Before and After 

Special Projects asked Jason Chang to do a statistical correlation on test scores before and after the pilot project. 
Did Test Scores Improve? 

Many of the schools participating in the program returned their pre- and post-test questionnaires right after 
the spring tests were administered but failed to send in the results of those tests w hen they became available. 
This was due mostly to the fact that the May TEAMS scores were not released until after summer vacation 



had started. Many of the counselors and teachers participating in the program were off for the summer. 
Kfforts by Special Projects (including letters and follow-up telephone calls) to convince schools to send 
in the new scores were successful in some cases, but not many. 

Follow-up continued when school resumed this fall. We have promises from many of the schools to send 
in the May test scores of participating students. In the meantime, of the data we have collected, the results 
are as follows: 

A median score of the prior test (Test #1) was calculated for each of the schools and then compared w ith 
the median score for the May 1989 test (Test #2h The results are broken down by subject -math and 
language arts. 



Mean Score Standard Deviation 

TEST *J 

Math bZ8.15 50. 1 W 

Lanauage Arts hbi.iH 31.485 

TEST #2 

Math 678.87 73,116 

Language Arts 707.55 45.044 



It can be extrapolated from the data that the The Effective Test Perfnrmame Study Guide contributed to the 
improvement of participating student's test scores. 

Supervisors* Comments 

Special Projects also asked supervisors participating in the Pilot Project to record their thoughts about 
the study guide and the project in general. The majority of supervisors found the project and the materials 
more than satisfactory. Their comments included: 

f feel this stud> guide was effective and came at a good time. Students have said they ha\e enjoyed it, . .1 
Umwd the guide to he simple and easy to follow . 

Patty Corpus 
McAHen High School 

Our students uere so grateful to receive this extra tool to help them. They alt asked me to relav their 
thanks. . . [eheyj feel it may make the difference in their receiving passing scores. 

Elizabeth Walker 

L.B.J. High School 

The math teacher mentioned that there were too many test taking skills and not enough exercises to teach 
the math concepts, 

Mary Kllen Kiely 

Round Rock High School 

I like this study guide; the students also liked the material and the ua\ it is presented. 

Wtlda Vasque/. 
Bastrop High School 
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The onlv substantial criticism of the pilot project was that there was not enough time for the students 
to use the ETP. They had only six weeks from the time they received the study guide until the TEAMS test. 

Rcallv excellent, but students did not have enough time to use it . . . Book itself is fantastic. 

Klaine H. Hatch 

Marble Falls High School 

Our big problem was. . .not having the material long enough to use it to maximum benefit. 

Patricia Stech 
Waller Hiffh School 

Conclusion 

The analw.ed data supported our orieinal objective of helping certain students measure up to their poten- 
tial on standardized tests. Bv using l*he Effective Test Performance Study Guide, test scores of students 
participating in this pilot project improved. It s just one hurdle they have cleared that eventually might 
lead them to choose a career in education. 
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The Teacher Conservation Project: 
First Year Teachers-Everybody s Business 

By Teddy McDavid 

Houston Independent School District 
Extension Instruction and Materials Center 



Under the direction of General Superintendent Join Raymond, the Houston Independent School 
District has redesigned its professional development programs to be more responsive to the 
diverse needs of all the districts various teacher populations. The district has recognized, howe\er. 
that the most critical need of the overall professional growth and development program must 
he to address the retention of first-year teachers, the group in which teacher attrition is greatest. 

In collaboration with the t'niversity of Houston, the district field-tested a support and assistance program 
for 300 first-year teachers, pairing them w ith 300 support teachers during the 1988-89 school year. Houston 
ISO expanded this university-district collaborative program to full pilot status in 1989-90. involving about 
700 specially trained support teachers, each paired with a first-vear teacher. 

Houston ISI) also worked with the University of Houston to develop and implement an important sub- 
component of this program: the Teacher Conservaticn Project. This project was added to the first-vear 
teacher pilot program to provide more intensive assistance and support for new teachers in the district's 
critical shortage areas: bilingual/ESL programs, early childhood programs, special education programs, and 
for beginning minority teachers throughout Houston ISI). 

About 1.400 first-year teachers and support teachers have participated in the district's project. Pargeted 
teachers were those beginning a first year of teaching, whether prepared by a Texas teacher training in- 
stitution or an out-of-state institution. A subset list had been developed of minority teachers, bilingual/ KSL 
teachers, early childhood teachers, and special education teachers with no experience as a teacher of record. 
Included were alternative certification interns beginning their first year as classroom teachers— 25 with 
special education assignments w ith severely handicapped pupils. 60 in bilingual classrooms, and 24 in KSL 
assignments. 

The support teachers selected had demonstrated superior abilities and competencies as classroom teachers. 
Many of those selected had participated as support teachers in the district's 1988-89 field test. A support 
teacher for an alternative certification intern had to achieve Level II Career Ladder or better. Level II 
Career Ladder teachers were given preference for the other beginning teachers. A 'job-alike" or "same 
category" support teacher, paired for the school year with each first-year teacher, received a $300 stipend 
(funded by the pilot project). Although basically a collaborative relationship, the support teacher served 
as team leader in working out this process. Whenever possible, the classrooms of the paired teachers were 
conveniently close by, their non-instructional dutv time was scheduled at the same period, and their teaching 
ideologies were somewhat compatible. 
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The support teacher was the first-year teacher s on-site troubleshooter, preceptor* advocate, and sounding 
board. The support teacher provided instructional assistance, peer counseling, and general guidance. By 
promoting faculty acceptance of the new teacher, the support teacher brought the neophyte into the teaching 
collegiality— a principal factor in maintaining a favorable school climate. By assisting the beginner to focus 
on the work to be done- the support teacher served as the first-year teacher s initial line of defense against 
the depression and low morale often associated with the realities of teaching. 

The support teacher was also th : beginning teacher s primary source of information on the special 
characteristics of the district, the school, the community it serves, and its student population. Working 
with the professional development specialist when appropriate, the support teacher served as the first-year 
teacher\ liaison and facilitator in accessing the resources of other components of the Houston ISD profes- 
sional development infrastructure. 

In addition to shared conferencing time and some shared training, support teachers visited in the classrooms 
of their first-year partners each semester during regular teaching hours, and the novice teachers visited 
in their support teachers' classrooms. Each observation session included a follow-up conference. The sup- 
port teacher provided help and located resources to capitalize on the first-year teacher s strengths and to 
address his her weaknesses. 

Through these observations and follow-up conferences, the support teacher assisted the novice teacher 
in making appropriate instructional decisions. As needed, the new teacher was coached on content priorities, 
interpretation, up-dating, pacing, instruction techniques, and in the content being taught. 

About twice monthly, first-year teachers were scheduled for beginning teacher job-alike cluster meetings 
for an informal sharing of genera) concerns, experiences, and ideas. Support teachers and professional develop- 
ment specialists served as cluster facilitators. The third and sixth cluster meetings during each semester 
featured a panel that included master teachers, district specialists, supervisors, administrators, and university 
staff members. Panel members' insight dealt directly with the topics, questions, and concerns identified 
by the first-year teachers in previous meetings. Support teacher cluster meetings for peer sharing followed 
the same pattern. 

Although their primary responsibility was training, the professional development specialists also facilitated 
support teacher meetings (both scheduled and upon request K made on-site classroom observations, and 
shared in support-teacher conferencing. One specialist was assigned to each of Houston ISDs administratis e 
districts. A specialist may have assisted another specialist when needed. 

Each specialist maintained a resource bank of books, periodicals, films, videotapes, and other instructional 
media dealing with professional development, pedagogy (philosophy and application), and other areas of 
interest for the beginning teachers. The specialist served as a liaison and facilitator for alt staff develop- 
ment acm ities involving the support teachers and the novices, and as a resource person to the Teacher 
Conservation Subcommittee. 

The director of psychological services designed a way to interface the districts* psychological/counseling 
network with this program. A personal support and assistance program (offered on-site and off-site) providing 
psychological assistance and practical help for the beginning teachers is available because many problems 
fall outside the support teacher's domain. The first-year teacher could privately request assistance, or the 
support teacher could make arrangements through the director of psychological services. The doctoral 
psychologists, one in each Houston ISD administrative district* worked with the professional develop- 
ment specialists, serving in training segments, cluster meetings, and with small groups on request. 
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The specialists received training about twice weekly throughout the school year. Their training covered 
program design, objectives and procedures, and presenting audience-specific workshops (e.g.. for univer- 
sities, conferences, district and school administrators). Cross-training enabled them to become truly multilevel, 
expanding the know ledge base to encompass other levels. As part of the training, each professional develop- 
ment specialist designed a growth plan for developing a speciality. 

In preparation for the 1<>8M-V0 full pilot year, the professional development specialists also participated 
in six weeks of training during the summer. Every assistant superintendent (or designee) involved with 
an> aspect of staff development participated in implementing this training. Further training was planned 
for the summer of 1940. 

I he director of district-university relations has conducted project-related training sessions tor district 
superintendents, instructional specialists, and principals. This training integrated the first-year teacher program 
into the effective schools design. 

A training and support team consisting of professional development specialists, curriculum specialists, and 
district administrators had provided the support teachers with training prior to their assignments with the 
first-year teachers. Training topics have included; 1) communication and conferencing skills, J) observa- 
tion techniques. 3) models of instruction, 4) the teacher's role in addressing the effectiv e school correlates, 
and 5) specialized training in the Texas Teacher Appraisal System. 

First-year teachers served by the subcomponent (bilingual KSL. special education, earlv childhood, and 
minority) were also receiving the training provided to ail first-year teachers through the pilot program. 
Their additional training had been designed to meet specific needs as identified by information from 'IT AS 
appraisals, mentor observations, and preservice records. 

A support teacher workshop, an orientation workshop, and some of the cluster meetings have been held, 
along with other district and campus level workshops. The first-year teachers also participated in Houston 
ISI>s workshops for new teachers and those for all district teachers. Comprehensive planning focused on 
continuity between induction activities and those of other staff development programs. 

Specialists planned and implemented at least four scheduled, content-focused, mini-workshops each semester 
for support teachers and the bilingual/ESL. special education, early childhood, and minority teachers. 'These 
workshops were held after school in the administrative districts. In addition, the professional dev elopment 
specialists provided classroom demonstrations and consultations on specific problems. 

A major workshop was held in November for support teachers on the Effective Schools Model. "The agenda 
centered on: 1) the implementation of effective schools programs, 2) effective schools correlates relative 
to the continuous assessment of students' learning as a major contribution to their academic success. .\) 
the learning needs and styles of diverse student populations (especially minority, KSL/bilingual. special 
education, and early childhood populations), and 4) innovative approaches, These topics embodied the 
effectiv e sc hool correlates: instructional leadership, instructional focus, teac her behav ior high expectations, 
school climate, and measurement. 

Houston ISP and the Texas Cooperative Teacher Center Network hosted a conference on April 28, 1 WO. 
focusing on teacher induction and featuring the Houston project. In June, the project director and the prin- 
cipal investigator , assisted by the Teacher Conservation Subcommittee, conducted an end-of-project 
workshop. Houston LSI) participants included members of the pilots project advisory committee, the districts 
Professional Developr Council, the professional development specialists, support teachers, and first- 
year teachers. 



This uorkshop focused on: I ) presentations bused on the Besr Praaim (la&fwnk* I) planning for distribution 
of project information. 3) a presentation of the project videotape, and 4) evaluation activities. As profes- 
sional development specialists worked with support teachers and support teachers with first-year teachers, 
they prepared and submitted best-practice narratives to the project director. The project director, assisted 
by the Teacher Conservation Subcommittee, made the final selection of narratives tor the Brst Prar fires 
Casehtwk to be used in the end-of-project workshop, 

Assisted by staff development and curriculum administrators, professional development specialists had 
developed 42 draft packets for program use. These packets are research-based and tailored to district needs. 
Kach packet has been dev eloped according to the essentials common to any effectiv e training presentation. 
Kach packet has a prescribed sequential arrangement, accompam inn scripts, handouts, and transparent 
masters. 

Packets developed during the field test stressed the need for a philosophical base for support teacher and 
first-year teacher training. Many focused on theories relating to the learning needs and styles of diverse 
student populations, especially for those represented by the project's special teacher categories. New packets 
developed during the pilot year have focused on training applications. Those packets, which provide the 
structure and focus for further teacher training activities, are being modified to reflect needed changes 
as identified through the specialists observations and participants feedback. The packets are self-contained 
units of professional quality. Careful formatting and appropriate graphics add interest and ensure clarity. 

The specialists are also fulfilling their growth objectiv es by attending seminars, workshops, and conferences 
related to their chosen specialties. Their growth plans culminated in additional training packets, reflecting 
their specialties. 

A presentation on the Houston project is being shown over the closed circuit network of school districts 
served by Region IV Kducation Service ('enter. A v ideotape has been made of the pilot year, centering 
on Houston ISDs support network activities, with a special focus on the program for first-year teachers 
in critical areas. This v ideotape will be show n at participating area school districts and educational institutions. 

A Dim-inn of Innvrsi/y Resounes has been developed by the University of Houston to profile faculty members 
who have agreed to share their expertise. Information includes the name, title, telephone and address of 
each faculty member and their area of expertise; I > workshop presenters; Z) facilitators for cluster meetings, 
and 3) technical assistance. 

As workshop packets, the videotape, the casebook, and other instructional materials are developed, they 
are featured in the superintendent s Bulletin. Copies are made available to the Texas Kducation Agency 
and to overall project management. 

A Teacher Conservation Subcommittee periodically reviews the activities of the Teacher Conservation 
Project including: I ) the support teachers* program (selection, training and ongoing support). 1) the design 
and schedule of training programs for first-year teachers. 3) schedules for the support and first-year teachers 
meetings. 4> the interface of the project activities with district and pilot program activities. 5) the develop- 
ment of training packets and other products, b) the evaluation schedule, and 7) reviews of program 
implementation and expenditures. 
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The Teacher Conservation Subcommittee, chaired by the project director, includes the University (if 
Houston s associate dean and Houston ISDs assistant superintendent for pupil services* director of 
psychological services, director of early childhood programs, director of alternative certification, director 
of special education program development and coordination, and the director of teacher training. The sub- 
committee assists the project director with major events such as the Effective Schools Workshop. Adjunct 
subcommittee members who serve in related matters include university professors, the professional develop- 
ment specialists, support teachers, and first-year teachers (including some who were new teachers last 
year). District curriculum specialists participate as needed. 

The professional development specialists are responsible for project activities in Houston's 14 administrative 
districts* Each school principal with a first-year teacher in this project is responsible for the administration 
of entry-level teacher program activities on that campus and for providing requested information to project 
administrators regarding support teacher candidates. The principal is apprised of support team activities 
and serves as a resource person to the team, the support teachers and the first-year teachers. 

Dr. W. Robert Houston, the associate dean of the University of Houston s College of Education, has designed 
and is conducting a detailed, ongoing evaluation of Houston s first-year teacher program and this project. 
The evaluation includes various approaches designed to increase the knowledge base of effective strategies 
for assisting and supporting first-year teachers. The resulting studies will be the basis for a series of research 
rei uts. 
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An Analysis of Support Teacher 
Intervention in a First-Year 
Teacher Induction Project 

By Frank Gonzales 

Intereultural Development Research Association 




This project has made a tremendous difference in my first year of teaching. It has 
helped me become more confident because I know I can depend on my support teacher 
for help or feedback. Before the project began I didnt share much about teaching 
or classroom situations. Now, I feel okay about asking questions because I know 
she wants to help. 

he preceding quote came for a first-year, bilingual education classroom teacher that participated 
in a training research project. Enhancing the Qua/in and Retention of Minority Teachers and Teachers 
in Critical Shortage Areas, developed by Intereultural Development Research Association in San 
Antonio. TX. 

Statement of the Problem 

The first vear of teaching is tough. Despite preparation in pedagogy, beginning teachers enter the real 
world of teaching and find that the challenges are more complex than they had ever imagined (Huling- 
Austin. 1989). In many instances beginning teachers lose self-confidence, experience extreme stress and 
anxietv. and often question their own competence as teachers and as individuals (Hauk. 1984; Hidalgo. 
1986-87: & Ryan. A.. Newman. K.. Mager. G.. Applegate. J.. Lasley. T.. Flora. R.. & Johnston. J.. 1980). 
Teachers need help during their first year of teaching. 

One method of assisting beginning teachers through this most difficult induction period is to pair the beginning 
teacher with an experienced teacher. The experienced teacher becomes a coach to the novice teacher. 

Design of the Study 

The project involved 14 campuses in four independent school districts in the San Antonio area from October 
1989 to Nb> 1990. Sixty teachers from Edgewood Independent School District. Harlandale Independent 
School District. South San Antonio Independent School District, and Somerset Independent School District 
(all in Bexar County) participated in the project. 

Thirty experienced bilingual education teachers were selected to serve as support teachers. Their years 
of teaching experience ranged from 3 to 20 years. "The majority of the teachers had from 6 to 15 years 
of teaching experience (see Table 1 ). 
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Table 1 







Number of Years in Teaching 






1-5 


6-10 1 1-15 


16-20 


Number of 








Support Teachers 




11 8 


4 



Support teachers were paid a stipend of S300 for the duration of the project. They agreed to fulfill the 
following roles and responsibilities: 

A. Serve as a role model for the first-year bilingual education teacher: 

• Allow the first-year bilingual teacher to observe in their classroom; 

• coach the first-year bilingual teacher in proven methodologies; 

• demonstrate appropriate teacher-pupil interaction; and 

• exemplify a positive attitude toward teaching limited-English-proficient students. 

B. Serve as a resource for the first-year bilingual education teacher: 

• Provide information as to the school's policies and procedures; 

• share instructional strategies with the first-year teacher: 

• share materials with the first-year teacher; and 

• share past experiences in the areas of decision-making. 

(\ Serve as an instructional leader: 

• Observe three lessons taught by the first-year bilingual education teacher and provide constructive 
feedback using coaching strategies: 

• provide training to the frst-year teacher in the effective schools correlates; and 

• prov ide training to the first-year teacher on the learning styles of limited-English-proficient students. 

School principals for the 14 campuses were asked to match the support teacher to a new bilingual educa- 
tion teacher. The beginning teachers agreed to cooperate with the support teachers and attended four, 
one-half day sharing sessions with their support teacher in November, January. February, and March. 
Beginning teachers did not receive stipends. The districts provided release time for all teachers. 

Methodology Used in Gathering Data 

The support teachers were required to report all coaching interactions with their beginning teachers on 
Support Teacher Intervention Forms. The form had sufficient space to write the reason for the intervention, 
the outcome, any future plans, and additional concerns the support teacher might have. The support teachers 
were asked to initiate one intervention per week with their beginning 'eacher. 



Between November 1989 and March 1990, a total of 359 interventions were recorded. Most interventions 
ranged from 10 to 45 minutes in length. The majority involved about 15 minutes of the support teacher s 
work time. 

Analysis of Results 

The intervention reports were grouped into 14 categories. Table 2 provides a rank order summary of the 
interventions reported by the support teachers on the 14 campuses. 



Table 2 



Number of Percentages 

Rank Order and Topic of Intervention Interventions of Interventions 

t. Instructional assistance and planning 60 16.7 

2. Instruction materials 53 14.8 

3. Texas Teacher Appraisal System (TTAS) 45 12.6 

observations or evaluations 

4. Classroom management decisions 40 11.1 

5. Discipline management decisions 31 8.7 

6. Professional advice or assistance 24 6.7 

7. Campus or district procedures 20 5.6 

8. New teacher anxietv 19 5,2 

9. Observation of support teacher 18 5.0 

10. Parent conferencing or parent involvement 15 4,2 

1 1. Testing or grading process 12 3.3 

12. Instructional aides 9 2.5 

13. Texas Education Agency audit/compliance 7 1.9 

14. Reporting student progress 6 \J 

Total 359 100 



Interpretation of the Results 

The first three topics, instructional assistance and planning, instructional materials, and the TTAS lesson 
cycle, account for almost 44% of the interventions. These three topics are instruction related. They are 
the basis for all the preparation processes that teachers must undergo. Yet they are the areas in which 
teachers have r he most difficulty. 
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Instructional assistance and planning* Support teachers reported providing assistance with developing 
instructional objectives, documenting mastery of the essential elements following the lesson cycle, revising 
classroom schedules, grouping students for instruction, and reviewing lesson plans. Beginning bilingual 
education teachers were often unclear about how to meet the state s requirements for limited-Knglish-proficient 
<LKP) students. Support teachers helped categorize students, grouped LEP students for primary language 
instruction, clarified what was to be taught during KSL instruction* and made suggestions on how to incor- 
porate cultural activities into the lessons. 

Support teachers also provided assistance to beginning teachers in planning field trips, setting up learning 
centers, planning instructional units every two weeks, organizing science fair displays, and organizing computer 
assisted instruction. The individual attention that each beginning teacher received often clarified misconcep- 
tions about the learning process. We alt recall that Gagne 0%2> emphasized that learning occurs from 
the simple to the complex, from the concrete to the abstract. However, we often overlook the process 
ttseif. One pre-R support teacher reported: 

... is concerned about her children not knowing their numbers. I explained that if they don t conserve numbers 
and do not understand one-to-one correspondence, they are not readv for numbers. I suggested manipulative 
and hands-on e\penences. I let her borrow some materials to help her. 

Often the support teacher put the beginning teacher in contact with the appropriate person on campus: 

. . . felt that the computer software for third grade was too difficult for her students* I suggested that she borrow 
sume programs from a second grade teacher friend of mine. She got the software, and it was better suited 
to the needs of her students. 

\t other times the support teachers helped organize instruction. "We talked about typing the essential elements 
into the unit of study/ "I reviewed her class schedule and shuffled some time slots to ensure that the best 
time of the dav lor fi\c-v ear-olds was used for academic instruction." . /s lesson plans had too much 'fluff.' 
I helped her write specific objectives and added extension and enrichment activities." ~ . . . needed help in getting 
the insecure and shv students to participate. My advice was to put those students in a smaller group and allow 
more watt-time.' 

Within a short period of time, a bonding began to occur. Support teachers began using plural pronouns 
in their interventions: "The rapport betueen us is great. We enjoy working together. She is picking up 
on many of my ideas. I. too. am getting new ideas from her." . .invited my class to join hers for the 
police officer s visit, The children got to get into the police car and talk on the radio. The officer was 
very good with our children." "We plan to visit each other's class each week. We have become close, 
and we both share ideas. I think she's terrific/' 

Instructional Material. Beginning teachers possess few or no instructional materials when they enter 
teaching. The first years of teaching are an acquisition period. The beginning teacher has to teach a multitude 
of concepts with limited equipment or instructional materials. 

The support teachers reported assisting their beginning teachers in obtaining records, tapes, games, content 
area books, big books, science kits, filmstrips. prisms, manipulatives. pictures, bulletin board materials, 
holiday decorations, scrap carpet, junk for art projects, cultural materials from garage sales and Goodwill 
stores, and blocks of scrap wood. Some support teachers personally escorted their beginning teacher to 
the district s resource center, book warehouses, and the often overlooked storage areas in their buildings. 
One \ eteran teacher reported: "... didn't know how to use the thermofax. In a few short minutes. I opened 
up a new world to her ~ 
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The beginning teachers often taught the support teacher new skills. One intervention stated: "« . , showed 
me how to work with papiermache. She is an artist— very talented. We are sharing instead of the situation 
being just one-sided. It makes her feel more comfortable/' 

The teams not only shared ideas and skills- They shared instructional materials: "l loaned . . . my magnetic 
fishing pole and vocabulary cards." "I took . , .some Thanksgiving patterns this afternoon. She really ap- 
preciated them/* *\ . .needed more bulletin board materials. I gave her some of nunc. She was elated/ 

TTAS observations or evaluations. If the TFAS can cause anxiety and raise the blood pressure level 
in experienced, confident, and capable teachers, it can be almost devastating to the beginning teacher. 
The support teachers realized immediately that the beginning teachers were in need of help. Interventions 
submitted in November mentioned TTAS: "I sent . . . some handouts for 'Domain HI Presentation of Subject 
Matter/ She colored and posted them in her classroom to remind her of the lesson cycle.* 

Support teachers also prepared their teacher for the observation: 

. . .requested a mock appraisal. I praised her on the cListrn>»ni climate. I suggested she use u variety of ac- 
tivities, use more praise and related the content of the lesson to priur and future learning. I will help her with 
some learning games. She will do finef 

. . .was a bit nervous about the obserxation. I made several suggestions on what had to be posted as a rule, 
what the observer would look for and how she could add decoration to her room. 

. . .plans to practice i enforcement responses. 

Support teachers were required to observe three lessons and provide constructive feedback to the beginning 
teacher. Some responses were: 

The overall lesson w as good. . . . needs to natch hei time in order to get credit in all domains. . . . must correct 
student behavior on the spot. I have prepared her not to anticipate too many KQs the first time around— i at her 
to survive the process and nof lose a domain. 

I observed her social studies lesson on the three branches of government. The students were following well. 
I left her a note telling her how much I enjoyed hei teaching. Later we discussed the lesson, and I recommended 
she hang a mobile with the three branches. She thought it was a great idea. We're becoming closer friends 
and enjoy sharing ideas. 

Those beginning teachers that received HQs (exceptional quality) ratings on their observation can give 
partial credit to the support teacher foi the TLX- (tender loving care) with which they were groomed. 

The following topics account for more than 37% of the interventions. These topics require that the be- 
ginning teacher make decisions. 

Classroom management. Beginning teachers often realize they have a problem with the management of 
their classroom, but they may not be able to recognize the problem. This failure to recognise the problem 
is no fault of their own. It may be due to lack of experience and even fear of being labeled incompetent 
if they ask for help. The support teachers often made daily contact w ith their beginning teachers and w ere 
able to suggest changes in the area of classroom management. Some of the suggestions included: 

• establish a rules, rewards, and penalty system; 

• set up learning centers where students can work independently or in small groups; 
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• set up a reading table and library circle in low traffic areas; 

• set up restroom breaks to minimize interruptions: 

• take children to breakfast before instruction starts: 

• implement magic circle: 

• assign peer tutors: 

• organize children's folders: 

• interact with students using global phrases rather than direct phrases: 

• develop other activities rather than ditto sheets: 

• rearrange the classroom; and 

• change the seating arrangement periodically. 

Often the support teacher would spot a problem area and would suggest a solution: "... has students by 
academic ability. I suggested she group a high student with a low student and use a peer tutoring process- 
ing." "Students were having difficulty with creative writing due to poor spelling skills. They wanted ...to 
spell every word for them. I gave her a picture dictionary . She ran off copies for her students." 

Discipline management. The beginning teacher usually is assigned to teach the lowest ability group at 
that grade level. They also may receive students with learning disabilities, behavior problems, or emotional 
problems. Beginning bilingual education teachers often find that in addition to having all the LEP students 
at a particular grade level, they also have some or alt of the above. The bilingual education classroom 
often becomes a dumping ground for students that experienced teachers w ould rather not teach. One sup- 
port teacher observed this occurring w ith her beginning teacher and came to her rescue. 

.has discipline problems with six students that are more than one year below grade loel. We had a grade- 
le\el meeting and decided that the three experienced third grade teachers would exchange an on-grade-le\el 
student tor one of her below -grade-level students at the end of the first grading period. ! personalh checked 
folders of her students to ensure that they were of average or better ability . . . .felt much better after she had 
sent half of her discipline problems to other teachers. 

Other support teachers reported interventions about insubordinate student behavior, students who steal 
items in the classroom, students who fabricate lies and bully students. Many support teachers gave the 
same advice: "I suggested that. . .document discipline incidences with each problem child to use for a 
conference with parents, the principals, and the counselor." 

Others guided the beginning teachers in setting up point systems for good behavior, ticket systems or 
Ram dollar (school mascot) systems to buy items from the school store or weekly prize drawings for good 
behavior. One male support teacher reported: "when the student becomes uncontrollable, all. has to 
do is walk across the hall. I keep the student in my room where he completes his work or until he decides 
he can control his behavior." 

Teamwork had its advantages. Many of the teams worked together to resolve discipline problems. 
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Professional advisor or assistance. Once beginning teachers realized :hey had a confidant, they asked 
for advice on many topics; 



... is concerned about the Kxamination tor the Certification of Kducators in T exas (Kxt'KT) test. I suggested 
she talk to others on campus who have taken it and referred her to .... 

, , .is concerned about having to take the College Level Kxamination Program (( TJKP) test in mathematics 
for alternative certification. I sot the personnel office to make arrangements tor a tutor. 

. . . had a philosophical difference and a personalrv conflict v\ ah an experienced bilingual teacher. The experienced 
teacher wanted to boss the new teacher. I reassured. . .that her opinion was valued and that she was doinu 
an excellent job of teaching. 

. . . wants to change to a higher grade level. She i> concerned that she will be assigned again to a grade she 
doesn't \\ ant because she is low man on the totem pole. I suggested she express her desire to change to the 
principal so that she will be considered for an upper giade should one oecome available. 

. . .has five reading groups, and I suggested she eliminate two of them. I gave her some articles on learning 
styles and high expectations. 

Support teachers also provided current articles for research papers, shared professional articles and books, 
informed their beginning teacher about workshops and seminars, and encouraged the beginning teacher 
to enroll in graduate programs. 

Campus or district procedures. Support teachers know the established modus operandi on a campus or 
district. Beginning teachers must learn the method of operation quickly in order to survive. Intervention 
forms reported that beginning teachers were provided with: I > district flow charts and policy booklets t lat 
explain discipline forms and district forms, clarify the school movie policy and teacher presence at required 
functions: 2) information about filling out instructional goals and self appraisal forms: 3) explanations for 
time and treatment guidelines for bilingual education and English as a Second Language; 4) identify ing 
LEP students; 5) assessing language skills in Spanish and English; and 6) sharing grade book proced jres 
and lesson plan documentation. 

A kindergarten support teacher reported: 

The children in the morning group are having difficulty arriving to school at 7:45 a.m. to start the morni ig 
session. Some of them come late, and they don't ear breakfast because thev don t ha\ e time to go to the cafeteria 
before coming to class. Consequently, they are sleepy, hungry, and thev seem to be ha* *ng problems adjusting 
to the dailv routine. I suggested that the teacher aide could go and pick up milk and some type of snack from 
the cafeteria and tr\ to feed these kids. We will ha\e to talk to our principal and the cafeteria manager to see 
if this kind ot approach will be possible. 

A pre ktndergarten teacher reported; 

Ail schools in the district are competing to get students to si^n a pledge that thev will sia> in school and do 
their homework. . . .signed tor her students. Since this is not the approved process, I made extra copies so 
that each student could sign. 

The support teachers probably saved the beginning teachers untold embarrassment and humiliation during 
the project period. 
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New teacher anxiety. Some areas of concern expressed by the beginning teachers were: the low academic 
progress of their class as a whole; the negative attitude of fellow teachers toward bilingual education: the 
health conditions of some children (physically dirty, wearing filthy clothing); the dishonesty of students: 
the lack of parental involvement; the amount of paperwork required by the system; and having to deal 
with problems that are not school related. A parent had been reported as negligent and accused the teacher 
of having reported him to the social worker. The parent threatened the teacher. Another parent under 
a* restraining order tried to pick up his child from school. The principal intervened. 

The role of the support teacher can best be summarized by the comment of one participant: i realized 
that. . . really appreciates it when I greet her. Sometimes simply waving at her while she is in class seems 
to bring a sense of reassurance and uplifts her self-confidence.' The remaining topics account for onU 
18 n o of the intervention*. 

Observation of support teacher. The beginning teacher had to observe the support teacher's classroom 
on a regular basis. The follow ing accounts are samples of those observations: 

. . came to mv room to observe. She saw me do both w hole group and small group instruction. We met for 
feedback. She liked the way I utilized my aide for small group instruction. Before the observation she wjn 
unsure of how to manage tier centers and direct teaching time. 

. . .\isited mv mathematics class for 20 minutes. She noticed I was using cooperative learning. 

Parent conferencing/parent involvement. The support teachers reported that they assisted their beginning 
teachers in PTA programs. Texas Public School Week activities, parent conferences, telephone calls to 
parents, home visits, parent volunteers in the classroom, parent involvement workshops* and Admission, 
Review and Dismissal (ARD) meetings. 

Testing and grading process. In addition to testing for language proficiency and administering Texas Educa- 
tional Assessment of Minimum Skills Tests (TEAMS) and standardized achievement tests, support teachers 
reported assisting with administering tests for gifted and talented, and Public Education Information Manage- 
ment System (PEIMS). 

Instruction aides. Instructional aides can often be more hindrance than help to the beginning teacher. 
Teacher aides require training. Support teachers often provided that training; 

... is struggling with hav ing to train her new teacher aide who doesn t have any teaching experience. Her aide 
is not able to stay after class to help set up the classroom for the next day or to do lesson planning. The lack 
of training becomes a conflict of working against each other. The aide sometimes sets up a negative tone in 
the classroom when she talks to children. This highlights negati\e behavior instead of the positive. 

. . uanted to know the duties of our bilingual ;>ide. I explained what she could do and will trv to get a memo 
stating the aides duties for the bilingual program. 

Texas Education Agency/compliance. Several schorls had TEA audit or compliance visits. Support teachers 
prepared their beginning teacher for those visits: \ . .is concerned about the Language Proficiency Ad- 
visory Committee (LPAC) placement of two Spanish dominant students. I assured her they were placed 
properlv." "The upcoming audit has. . .feeling very nervous. We discussed things that she should have 
ready for it." "We reviewed questions that TEA might ask during the audit/' "We reviewed the campus 
improvement plan briefly for the audit/" "We met to correlate the lesson plans, the grade book and cur- 
riculum guides in preparation for the audit." 
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Reporting student progress. Support teachers offered guidance as grading periods approached: "The end 
of the six weeks is approaching. I checked with . • .and everything was turned in. AH codes were posted 
in their grade book. I showed. . .how I was doing my averaging and getting my grades ready. This made 
things a little smoother for hci. Y\\ check on her later concerning her grade cards.** 

Summary 

The intervention topics c^n be grouped into three areas: instructional, decision-making, and operational. 
Table 3 provides a summary of the interventions in those categories. 



Table 3 



Area of Assistance Percentage of Interventions 

Instructional (Topics 1-3) 44.1 
Decision-making (Topics 4-8) 37.3 
Operational (Topics 9-14) 18.6 
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Project Directors- 1987-1988 

Strengthening the Quality of Candidates in Teacher Education 

ECIA, Chapter 2-Teacher Training 



Our of the Lake I .diversity 
Sister Eugenia Ann Stell, Ed.I). 
41 1 SW 24th Street 
San Antonio, Texas 78285 
5 Mi 434-67 It 

North Texas State University 

I Jr. (;!< >ria Contreras, Professor of 

Secondary Education 
P.O. Box 13407 
Denton. Texas 76203 
817/565-2826 



Southwest Texas State University 
Dr. I^eslie Huling-Austin. Director 
LBJ Institute for the improvement of 

Teaching and learning 
SWTSU Station- Box 1002 
San Marcos, Texas 78666 
512/245-3076 

Texas Woman's University 
Dr. Ruth M. Caswell, Director 
learning Center and Asst. Professor, 
Curriculum and Instruction 
P.O. Box 23925. TWU Station 
Denton, Texas 76204 
817/898-2045 



Project Directors- 1988-1 989 

Attracting and Retaining Quality Candidates in Teacher Education 

ECIA, Chapter 2— Teacher Training 

Edinburg CIS!) 

Dr. Elva (i. laurel, Curriculum Director for 

At-Risk Programs 
101 North 8th 
Edinburg, Texas 78540 
512/383-073! Ext. 269 



Extension Instruction & Materials ('enter 

The University of Texas at Austin 

Dr. Kathryn Allen, Director 

P.O. Box 7218 

Austin, Texas 78713-7218 

512/471-7716 

Region 10 ESC 

Sandy Maddox, Director for 

Instructional Services 
P.O. Box 831300 
Richardson. Texas 75083-1300 
2 1 4/23 1 -630 1 

Texas Wesleyan College 

Dr. Irma N. Guadarrama. Project Director 

P.O. Box 50010 

Fort Worth. Texas 76105 

817/531-4441 



Texas Woman's University 
Dr. Ruth M. Caswell 
Associate Professor. Curriculum 
Box 23029, TWU 
Denton, Texas 76204 
817/898-2045 

Unnersity of Houston 
Dr. W, Robert Houston 
Associate Dean for Academic Affairs 
4100 Calhoun 

Houston. Texas 77204-2163 
713/749-3412 

The University of Texas at El Paso 
Dr. Jon M. Englehardt 
500 W. University Avenue 
El Paso, Texas 79968 
915/747-5572 
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PROJECT DlRECTORS-1989-1990 and 1990-1991 

Enhancing the Quality and Retention of Minority Teachers and 

Teachers in Critical Shortage Areas-ESEA, Chapter 2 -Teacher Training 



KdmbufR CISD 

l>r. Elva <i» Laurel, Curriculum Director 
P.O. Drawer 990 
Edinburgh Texas 78540 
5 1 ' 383-073 1 Ext. 269 
FAX: 381-152: 

Houston Independent School District 
Dr. Tcdd> McDavid 
3830 Richmond A\enue 
Houston. Texas 77027-5838 
713 892-6.VK) 
FAX: 892-7510 

Interculturai Development Research Association (IDRA) 

Dr. Frank Gon*ales. Education Specialist 

5835 Callahan Road. $350 

San Antonio, Texas 78228 

512 684-8180 

FAX; 684-5389 

Interculturai Dc\elopment Research Association (IDRA) 

()\erall Project Manager 'E\ abator 

Dr. Aurelto Montemayor 

5835 Callahan Road. #350 

San Antonio. Texas 78228 

512 684-8180 

FAX: 684-5389 

Laredo State l ni\ersit> 

Dr. Romeo j. Romero 

Visiting Asst. Professor 

I West End Washington Street 

Uredo. Texas 78040 

512/722-8001 Ext. 463 

FAX; 726-3405 



Region 10 Educational Ser\ice ("enter 
Ms, Marihn Price. Consultant 
Instructional Services 
P.O. Box 8*1300 
400 E. Spring Valley Road 
Richardson. Texas 75083-1300 
(2!4> 231 630! 
FAX: 231-3642 

l'ni\ersitv of North Texas 
Dr. Gloria Contreras 
Box 13407 

Denton. Texas 76203 
817 565-2827 
FAX: 565-4425 

The University of Texas at V A Paso 

Mrs. Birdie Avant. Director Student leaching 

College of Education 

500 West l*ni\ersit\ 

Et Paso, Texas 79968 

915747-5217 

FAX: 747-5111 

Ysleta Independent School District 
Alicia Parra, Staff Development Director 
Margarita Calderon, Asst. Project Director 
Staff Development Department 
9600 Sims 

EI Paso. Texas 79925 
915 595-5715 
FAX: 595-5723 



NOTE: Further information regarding the eleven projects on student recruitment and retention and the nine projects 
on teacher recruitment and retention may be obtained from the Texas Education Agency's project manager: 

Evangeline Galvan Cuellar 
Educational Program Director 
Division of Teacher Education 

Texas Education Agency 
1701 North Congress Avenue 
Austin. Texas 78701 
512/463-9327 FAX: 4^3-9838 
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CampJtajs Statement 



TITLE VI. CIML RIGHTS ACT OF 1964; TIIK MODIFIED COURT ORDER, CIX IL ACTION 
5281. FEDERAL DISTRICT COURT. EASTERN DISTRICT OF TEXAS. T\ LER DIVISION 



Rev tew s of local education agencies pertaining 10 compliant e w uh Title V I i iv il Rights Vt t of I^M 2nd with specific requirement 
of the Modified Court Order. 1 axil Action \«. >JS I . Federal I Vstrnt C «»uft. Eastern ! >tsir*v r »*t Texas, Txlcr Dr. tsion arc ion- 
ducted periodicallx hv si at f rcprcxcntativ cs ut the Texas Kdutatron V gene v. Chcsc reviews <.<»ver at least the following poln ies 
tmi practices 

< J> acceptance policies ofi sti»ueM ujh%rcfN 11 tun oihti sU « disthtts. 

(J!) operation ot school ho* routes .>r runs on a non-segregated h.tsis: 

I.*) nondiscrimination in extracurricular activities and the use ut school t jc ihiic>: 

|4> nondtvtnmmatorx practice* in the hiring, assigning, promoting, pax mg, demoting, reassigning, or dismissing <*! fjtultv 
and staff mcmbeis who work with children: 

t$) enrollment and assignment of students without discrimmat'on on the basis »>t rjee color, or njnonji origin: 

kh) nondixcnmmatorv practices relating to (he use e*t .1 student's first language: and 

1 7\ evidence of published procedures tor hearing u'lnpl.nms and grievances. 

In addition to conducting reviews, the Texas Kducatton Vgencx start represent anx ex *hc\k complaints of discrimination made 
In a uti/cn or cUt/ens residing in a school district where it is aliened discriminate practices ha\e occurred or are occurring 

Where a violation of Title VI ot the C'txil Rights Vet iv found, the Imdm^s jre reported to the Office tor Civil Rights. I S. Depart- 
ment ut Education. 

It there is a dircLt violation ot the Court Order in < .'tv if Vstion \o. ^2H\ that cannot be cleared through negotiation, the sanctions 
required b\ the Court (>rder are applied. 



TITLE VII, CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964; EXECUTIVE ORDERS 11246 AND 11375; TITLE 
IX. 1973 EDUCATION AMENDMENTS: REHABILITATION ACT OF 1973 AS AMENDED; 1974 
AMENDMENTS TO THE WAGE-HOUR LAW EXPANDING THE AGE DISCRIMINATION IN 
EMPLOYMENT ACT OF 1967; AND VIETNAM ERA VETERANS READJUSTMENT 
ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1972 AS AMENDED IN 1974. 



It is the polio of the Texas Kduiation Vgencx to tomplx hiiix u«h the nondiscrimination provisions ot all federal and state laws 
and regulations hx assuring that no person shall be excluded from consideration for recruirment. selection, appointment, training, 
promotion, retention, or anx other personnel action, or be deoiud anv benefits or participation in anx programs or activities which 
it operates on the grounds ot race, religion, color, national origin, sex. handicap. Jge. or veteran status (except where age. se\. 
or handicap constitute a bona fide occupational qualification ncicssarx to proper and efficient administration*. The Texas Kdoca- 
mm Vgencx makes positive efforts to emplox and advjiuc m emploxnient all protected groups 
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